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TO OUR READERS. 


ANOTHER year has passed, and with this num 
bef closes the seventh volume of the Agriculturist. 

e sincerely hope and trust our labors in conduet- 
ing it have not been altogether unavailing, and that 
those we have so assiduously endeavored to in- 
struct, have profited thereby. 

It gives us pleasure to add, that our subscription 
list has been steadily augmenting ever since the 
paper was started; and now that the Farmers 
Cabinet has been joined with it, we are confident, 
few, if any agricultural periodicals, can boast of a 
greater number or of a more intelligent class of 
readers, 

To our well-known facilities for conducting a 
first-rate journal, we shall add, the coming year, all 
such improvements as are found upon proper ex- 
periment to be of any practical value; and. thus 
keep the Agriculturist up to the high stand‘ which 
it has maintained since its origin. But to do this, 
effectually, and give interest to its columns, our 
friends must not forget that we stand in need of 
their efficient aid. Continue then to write and act 
for us, as you have so kindly done heretofore. 
Give us from month to month, all the information 
you may possess, and obtain for us as many sub- ~~ 
scribers as you possibly can. Every reader shoul’ 
act as an agent for our periodical, and not o ° 
work himself, but induce all within his reach to 
the same. Let him reflect that he will thus more 
essentially serve the interests of the farmer and 
planter, and be more instrumental in med the 
resources of his country than he could o abies 
do. Subscribers are reminded that the terms of om 
paper require payment to be made invariably in ad | 
vance. They would never make objeetion to thia, 
if they had any. idea of the loss and trouble of com- 
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ducting a periodical any other way: 
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SEASON FOR FELLING TIMBER. 


Tue true cause of decay in timber may be tra- 
ced, in many instances, to felling trees at a wrong 
season, and that wrong season is spring ; for then 
the sap is in a peculiar state, and highly disposed 
to ferment when it can no longer flow through the 
tissues. It may be said toact as yeast acts on 
moistened flour. We do not mean to assert that the 
heart of oak will, in a short period, become as ten- 
der as a loaf of bread. The quantity of sap 
which it contains is less in proportion to the solid 

arts than in softer woods. Many kinds of the 
atter, cut late in spring, however, have frequently 
been observed in a state so thoroughly decomposed 
as to be easily crumbled by the fingers in one or two 
years from the time the pieces were cut ; whilst the 
same kinds of wood cut in the beginning of win- 
ter, but in all other respects similarly treated, re- 
mained perfectly sound. Any person who can cut 
off a limb of a tree in the beginning of December, 
and another limb from the same tree in spring, im- 
mediately before the buds expand, may convince 
himself that the beginning of winter is the best 
time to cut timber, and that the use of spring-fell- 
ed timber ought to be entirely prohibited in all 
cases where the safety of individuals is liable to be 
affected by the want of strength in structures form- 
ed from thie perishable material. 

In order that wood may possess its greatest de- 
gree of natural compactness and elasticity, com- 
bined with hardness and durability, it must be felled 
in the early part of winter; and although means 
may be employed for driving out the fermenting, or 
putrescent sap, left behind in the late spring cut- 
ting, and for substituting antiseptic substances, yet 
there is no proof that the desirable properties, 
above mentioned, will be so ensured. On the con- 
trary, ithas been proved that strength and elasti- 
city, or toughness, have been diminished in many 
cases, when wood cut in sap has been subjected to 
preservative processes. 

In stating this, we do not wish to imply that the 
application of preservatives is unimportant. Quite 
the contrary. But the proper season for cutting 
timber should take precedence of all other consi- 
derations in regard to its preservation. If this is 
admitted and acted upon, means may then be em- 
ployed for preventing that decay to which the 
soundest wood is liable, sooner or later. 

—_—-_so—_ —_ 


ELECTRO CULTURE. 


Tuere have been numerous experiments of 
late years in the application of electricity to the 
_.. gtowing of plants. This practice has received the 
~mame of electro culture. Jt consists in elevating 
* electrical conductors, generally of iron wire, upon 
poles placed in the centre of each end of a bed, and 
conducting the electricity through it with wires so 
arranged as to come into contact with the roots. 
Or, it is more usual to place continuous parallel 
wires, connected with a galvanic battery at one 
end, and thus constitute a circuit through which 
the electrical current passes. 

From the success of a few isolated experiments 
made years ago, which developed vegetable life 
with astonishing rapidity, magnificent calculations 


and have achieved what they deemed the most suc- 
cessful results. But it has been since ascertained, 
that in the ardor of zeal in arriving at satisfactory 
conclusions, their gardeners and other laborers were 
directed to supply an ample bed of rich vegetable 
mold for the electrical wires to revel in, and liquid 
manures and composts of various kinds were added 
from time to time, as being best calculated to pro- 
duce an abundant and rapid flow of the galvanic 
current. The provision for this favorable develop- 
ment of this new agent of vegetation. has even been 
so abundant in numerous instances as to have ab- 
solutely burnt up and destroyed the crops from its 
excess. It was not Ts therefore, that ex- 
traordinary results followed the application of elec- 
tricity, when accompanied by such powerful allies. 

In defiance, however, of all these favorable con- 
clusions, many less confident experimentalists have 
followed the rules systematically laid down by the 
masters; but when unaccompanied by the chemi- 
cal adjuncts of animal, liquid, and other manures. 
they have proved wholly inoperative, and the crops 
have scarcely come up to the ordinary standard of 
contiguous and otherwise similar crops. It has 
even been found, on close scrutiny, that the root- 
lets of the plants, instead of running towards, and 
embracing this foster mother, as plants usually do, 
those substances from which they derive support. 
have decidedly cut her acquaintance, and turned back 
upon themselves, and hug and cling to each other in 
the narrow space, midway between the wires, rather 
than approach this new and questionable relation. 
We are led to infer, therefore, that whatever re- 
mains yet to be brought to the aid of agriculture 
from electro culture, requires some mode for its ap- 
plication not yet adopted by the “ knowing ones.” 
—— 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD.—No. 6. 


Sugar.—This article, perhaps, has been subject 
to adulteration more than any other. Fortunately, 
however, the substances generally employed, have 
been comparatively harmless, merely weakening the 
article rather than imparting any poisonous quality. 
Of inorganic substances, sand, chalk, plaster of 
Paris, and pipe clay have been used ; of organic 
matter, flour, potato starch, and potato sugar, the 
latter of which is made by boiling potato starch for 
many hours with dilute sulphuric acid, neutralizing 
the excess of acid by chalk, and evaporating the 
clear liquid to a certain specific gravity, at which 
point it solidifies into a mass of crystals. These 
are drained, and are then employed for adulterating 
sugar, or for imparting sweetness and strength to 
wine or beer, and also for falsifying honey. The 
addition of this substance to ordinary cane sugar, 
has the effect of rendering the sweetening power 
of the latter much less considerable; for, cane su- 
gar possesses a sweetening power two and a half 
times as great as that of potato sugar. Hence, 
a very much larger quantity of sugar thus adulte- 
rated must be employed to produce a given effect ; 
and hence sugar, in this condition, is much more ex- 
pensive in use than pure cane sugar. 

For some years past, moist sugars have been 
largely adulterated with the sweet waste liquor 
(solution of glycerine), evaporated to a proper con- 
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sistency, which is formed in the process of saponi- 
fying oils and fats. This liquid may now be pro- 
cured, by hogsheads at a time, from the stearine 
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manufacturers, who obtain it by the saponification 
of lard and tallow. This fraud, however, may be 
detected by the inferior sweetness, and by the moist 
and dirty appearance of the sugar. 

Sand, chalk, plaster of Paris, and pipe clay can 
be detected by dissolving the suspected sugar in a 
considerable quantity of water, and allowing it to 
clear itself by precipitation. The residuum re- 
maining at the bottom of the liquid, will indicate, 
in a degree, the amount of adulteration. 

Honey.— This substance is very often adulterated 
with potato starch, wheaten flour, and in some in- 
stances, with bean meal. These are added to give 
brown honeys a certain degree of whiteness, and 
also to increase the weight. Bean meal, however, 
is seldom employed on account of its taste. 

Starch syrup and starch sugar are likewise used 
in reducing the standard of honey, as well as trea- 
cle, and sugar cane of various degrees of purity. 
Also, chalk, plaster of Paris, and pipe clay, all of 
which rfiay be detected by mixing the suspected 
article with a large quantity of water, and allowing 
it to clear itself by yr gomenany in a similar man- 
ner as recommended for sugar. Cane syrup, and 
molasses may be detected in honey both by their 
color and smell. 


a nny 
BOOK FARMING. 


We had a fine example of hostility to book farm- 
ing a few days since. One among the wealthy and 
respectable portion of our citizens, on being invited 
to subscribe for an agricultural paper, broke out 
into a most furious declamation against all attempts 
to improve the agriculture of the country, through 
the means of the diabolical art of printing. “He 
would have any man hung, drawn, and quartered, 
who would presume to attempt enlightening the 
public on agriculture through the means of 
the press, saving and excepting the present 
company. The farming of the present day, 
the crops, the soil, the orchards, animals, and in- 
deed, whatever was connected with cultivation, was 
far behind what it was 30 years ago. Writing on 
agriculture, tended only to mislead ; nobody but en- 
thusiasts (knaves and idiots he meant), would 
write, and none but a similar class would read any- 
thing on the subject. Farming was to be learnt by 
example only ; the old fashion was the best fashion, 
and nearest in accordance with common sense and 
sound judgment.” 

About half this tirade against this innovation up- 
on the olden time, he believed; the other half he 
feigned ; but he gave the lie to the whole of it in 
half an hour afterwards by purchasing a hundred 
dollars’ worth of improved agricultural implements, 
which, but for the spirit awakened, and the know- 
ledge developed by the agricultural information 
spread before the people of the present day, by our 
valuable periodicals devoted to this subject, would 
have remained where he thought the fruits and 
other matters connected with ancient agriculture, 
were, viz. in the models of a past generation. 

The man who believes the agricultural press has 
done nothing for the cause in the present genera- 
tion, is to be pitied. The man who feigns to be- 
lieve it, deserves worse. Both are burying or 
clogging the benefits of that talent, which they will 
be called upon to account for hereafter, with usury. 





PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


In a recent publication of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of England, Professor Johnston says :— 
“In the Magnesian limestones of Durham, I have 
hitherto found only .015 to .07 per cent of tribasic 
phosphate of lime; I have from our blue mountain 
limestone from Lanarkshire, obtained 1.39 per cent 
and in the burned lime as it comes from the kiln, 
2.33 per cent. A ton of this burned lime, therefore, 
which is full of fossils, contains as ::uch phos- 
phate of lime as a hundred weight of bones.” 

What a proof is contained in the above of the 
utility of scientific knowledge when applied to 

ractical agriculture. A large number of our in- 
eavions pains-taking farmers never read our agri- 
cultural journals, and yet think science when applied 
to their pursuits, is worse than useless. These 
worthy but benighted men, use lime as a manure, 
and one mass of rock that will burn into lime is of 
the same value in their eyes as another. Yet, the 
effects of an equal quantity of the lime furnished 
from three different quarries of stone, or marl beds, 
applied on adjoining and similar fields and crops, 
may be, that one is found to burn up the vegeta- 
tion ; a second produces only moderate results ; and 
a third yields a crop perhaps double that of 
any other field receiving an equal amount of lime 
from any other source. He looks at the crops, 
scratches his head, but the operation elicits no ra- 
tional idea, and he dreams himself to the conclu- 
sion that the moon, or weather, or insects, or witch- 
craft, or something else which it would be idle, or 
—- book-farming for him to look after, had 
caused the difference. 

If he would take these minerals to a thorough 
chemist, he would find that the first specimen was 
magnesian lime, the second carbonate ot lime, and 
the third contained a notable proportion of phos- 
phate of lime. He would then know, if he knew 
anything of the effects of each, that one half or 
one fourth of the first (according to the proportion 
of magnesia it contained), would have saved him 
his crop which had been destroyed, and been a last- 
ing benefit to his land ; while the use of the last af- 
forded a dressing of incalculable value to such soils 
as were deficient in it. . 


APPROVED VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 


Atthe National Pomological Convention, recently 
held in this city, which was composed of many of 
the most eminent fruit growers from the northern, 
middle, and western states, after three days’ discus- 
sion, the following select list of fruits was recom- 
mended for cultivation throughout the country, as 
thriving the best in the different soils and climates 
of the United States :— | : * 

Peaches.—Varieties recommended for general 
cultivation. Grosse Mignonne, Early York (serra- 
ted), Old Mixon (free), Coolidge Favorite, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Bergen’s yellow. For particular locali- 
ties, Heath Cling. : 

Plums Recommended for General Cultivation.— 
Jefferson, Washington, Green Gage, Purple Favorite, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Bleecker’s Gage, Frost Gage, 
Purple Gage. For particular localities, Prince’s 
Imperial. 

Cherries.—Varieties recommended for 
cultivation. 





general 
Black Eagle, Mayduke, Bigarreau, 
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Black Tartarian, Knight’s Early Black, Downer’s 
Late Red, Elton, Downton. 

Apples.—Varieties recommended for general cul- 
tivation, Early Harvest, Large Yellow Bough, 
American Summer Pearmain, Gravenstein, Summer 
Rose, Early Strawberry, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island 
Greening, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet. For particu- 
lar localities, Yellow Belle fleur, Swaar, Esopus 
Spitzenburg, Newtown Pippin. 

Pears.—Varieties recommended for general cul- 
tivation. Madeline, Dearborn sig Blood- 

d, Tyson, Bartlett, Seckle, Louise Bonné de 
ary, Flemish Beauty, Beurré, Bosc, Winter 
Nelis, Beurré D’Aremberg, Golden Beurré, of Bil- 
boa. For certain localities, White Doyenné, Gray 
Doyenné. 


THE COW—HER DISEASES AND MANAGE- 
MENT.—No. 8. 

Rheumatism of the Loins, or Lumbago.—The 
cause of this disease is attributed to obstructed per- 
spiration, brought on by colds; and this cause will 
be the more active where the body of the animal is 
already in a morbid state. The seat of the malady 
is evidently in the tendons and muscles ot the loins 
which acquire a diseased rigidity and harshness. 

The first symptoms of the disease are a loss of 
milk, attended with fever, costiveness, and loss of 
appetite. On motion in the stall, the animal reels 
from one side to the other, and sometimes falls 
down, as if having no use of her hind legs; she 
then rises with the greatest difficulty, or cannot 
rise at all without assistance. When turned loose, 
she walks with great difficulty with her hind limbs ; 
and, in addition to these symptoms, in the progress 
of the disease, her skin adheres tight to her body. 
Many symptoms may also show themselves from a 
violent strain of the loins, by one cow riding 
another, as happens in times of heat; but this 
accident may generally immediately be perceived. 

The first remedy to be applied, in the treatment 
of this malady, as in other inflammations, is bleed- 
ing, proportioned in its quantity to the violence of 

symptoms, and the strength and condition of 

the animal, say from three to five pints. When 
the bleeding is over, the following medicines may 
be mixed together and given, milk warm, in two 
of water gruel and half a pint of molasses :—- 

Sulphur, from 9 oz. to1 lb.; grains of Paradise, 
(cardamom seeds), 3 drachms; saltpetre, 14 02z.; 
fameric, 2 0z. ; cummin seed, 3 oz. 

This medicine usually operates briskly, and will 
often continue for ten or twelve hours. After its 
operation is over, the following combination will 
be proper, mixed together and given to the animal, 
af one dose, in three pints of mild ale or beer, with 
2 handful of wormwood previously boiled, which 
dose may be repeated, if necessary, once a day :-— 

Saltpetre (nitre), 14 0z.; flour of sulphur, 13 
oz.; camphor, 3 drachms ; juniper berries, 13 02. ; 
long pepper, 3 0z.; oil of turpentine, 14 oz. 

esides the above, local applications will often 
be found highly useful. For instance, the following 
charge, laid on the loins of the animal, as the weak- 
mess appears more in that part than any other; for 
she can generally raise her fore parts, while the 
hind ones seem useless :— 





Black and Burgundy pitch, 2 lb.; oxycroceum 
and paracelsus plasters, 3 0z.; bole Armenian and 
dragon’s blood, 14 oz. 

To be melted over the fire, and spread, while hot, 
but not so hot as to scald, all over the rump, as 
well as the loins. Some wool or saddler’s stuffing, 
should be stuck on it, in order to keep it in its 

lace. As soon as this is completed, the cow must 
* got up and put into a sling, made of sacking 
and ropes, so that she may feel the floor with her 
legs, which are to be well rubbed two or three 
times aday. She must remain in this situation till 
she can stand of herself, and get up without the 
assistance of the sling. The disease generally 

ives way to this practice in the course of ten or 
fifteen days. 

The food and drink to be given during the treat- 
ment of this disease may be the same as recom- 
mended in other inflammations, such as an abundance 
of warm water gruel, or mashes made of malt, bran, 
or Indian meal. 

Consumption, or Wasting.—This complaint is 

— caused by cold and improper food; the 
ormer excites inflammation, and produces ulcera- 
tion in the lungs; while the latter, either by convey- 
ing deficient nourishment or nourishment of an im- 
proper kind, will produce the same effect. In proof of 
this last assertion, there are instances onrecord, of po- 
tatoes being given to cows in excess, and continued 
for some time, with the view of increasing their 
yield of milk, the consequence of which was, that, 
though they gave a greater proportion of milk, they 
fell into this disease, and were seized with a wast- 
ing and acough. Besides this, where food of a 
forcing nature is given to the animal, as beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, &c., for the purpose of promoting 
the flow of milk, the consequence will be to pro- 
duce this disease. 

The predominant symptoms of this malady, are 
a gradual emaciation of the body of the animal, or 
pining away, attended with a slow fever anda 
cough ; but where the appetite is not much affected, 
the progress of the complaint is generally marked 
by an attack of looseness, which, in the end, 
proves fatal. During the course of the disease, 
there prevails a remarkable flow of milk, which 
tends to exhaust the strength of the cow, and con- 
sequently the symptoms increase. It may be re- 
marked, however, that this wasting seldom occurs 
in the country, but is chiefly confined to cows con- 
fined to stalls in town, the mode of feeding of 
which is different from that of those kept in a free 
and open situation, on different food. 

When the first symptoms of this complaint ap- 
pear, the object should be to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the wasting of the body from going farther, 
to the injury of the animal. She should be dried 
off immediately, or kept no longer for the purpose 
of milking. This will often be sufficient to effect 
a cure. here the disease is connected with in- 
flammation of the lungs, bleeding, and the same 
treatment recommended under sha beat of “ Inflam- 
mation of the Lungs,” at p. 207, is the only plan, 
perhaps, that can be adopted with success; but 
when the disease is far advanced, this and every 
other mode of treatment, as far as known, will be 





found ineffectual. 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE CHINESE.—No. 12. 


Varieties of Tea Manufactured for the European 
and American Markets.—In order to give the reader 
some idea of the different sorts of teas manufactur- 
ed for the European and American markets, I can- 
not do better than quote some excellent remarks on 
this subject, by Sir John Francis Davis, in his 
work, *“ The Chinese.” 

As tea has always held so principal a place in 
our intercourse with China, it requires some par- 
ticular consideration as an article of commerce. 
We have seen before, that the fineness and dear- 
ness of tea are determined by the tenderness and 
smallness of the leaf when picked. The various 
descriptions of the black diminish in quality and 
value as they are gathered later in the season, until 
they reach the lowest kind, called by us Bohea, 
and by the Chinese Ta-cha, “large tea” on ac- 
count of the maturity and size of the leaves. The 
early leafbuds, in spring, being covered with a 
white silky down, are gathered to make pekoe, 
which is a corruption of the Canton name Pak-ho,- 
‘white down.” <A few days’ longer growth pro- 
duces what is here styled “ black-leaved pekoe.” 
The more fleshy and matured leaves constitute 
souchong ; as they grow larger and coarser they 
form Congou; and the last and latest picking is 
Bohea. The tea farmers, who are small proprietors, 
or cultivators, give the tea a rough — and 
then take it to the contractors, whose business it is 
to adapt its farther preparations to the existing na- 
ture of the demand. The different kinds of tea 
may be considered in the ascending scale of their 
value. 

1. Bohea, which in England is the name of a 
quality, has been already stated to be, in China, the 
name of a district where various kinds of black tea 
are produced. The coarse leaf brought under that 
name to this country is distinguished by containing 
a larger proportion of the woody fibre than other 
teas ; its infusion is of a darker color, and as it has 
been more subjected to the action of fire, it 
keeps a longer time without becoming musty than 
the finer sorts. ‘Two kinds of Bohea are brought 
from China; the lowest of these is manufactured 
on the spot, and therefore called ‘‘ Canton Bohea,” 
being a mixture of refuse Congou with a coarse tea 
called Woping, the growth of the province. The 
better kind of Bohea comes from the district of that 
name in Fokien, and, having been of late esteemed 
equally with the lower Congou teas, has been 
packed in the same square chests, while the old 
Bohea package is of an oblong shape. 

2. Congou, the next higher kind, is named from 
a corruption of the Chinese Koong-foo, “labor or 
assiduity.” It formed for many years the bulk of 
the East-India Company’s cargoes; but the quality 
gradually fell off, in consequence of the partial 
abandonment of the old system of annual contracts, 
by which the Chinese merchants were assured of a 
remunerating price for the better sorts. The con- 
sumption of Bohea in this country has of late years 
increased, to the diminution of Congou, and the 
standard of the latter has been considerably lowered. 





' selection—choice ;” but it has ceased to be prized 





in this country, from the absence of strength—a 
characteristic which is stated to be generally esteem- 
ed beyond delicacy of flavor. 

3. Souchong (seaou-choong, “small, or scarce 
sort”), is the finest of the stronger black teas, with 
a leaf that is generally entire and curly, but more 
young than in the coarser kinds. What is called 
‘Padre Souchong” is packed in separate paper 
bundles, of about half a pound each, and is so fine 
as to be used almost exclusively for presents. The 
 Agnenmn 4 is that its use in that way by the Catho- 
ic missionaries first gave rise to the name. The 
finest kinds of souchong are sometimes scented 
with the flowers of the Chloranthus inconspicuus, 
and Gardenia florida ; and they cannot be obtained, 
even among the Chinese, except at dear prices. A 
highly-crisped and curled leaf called Sonchz, has 
lately grown into disrepute and been much disused, 
in consequence of being often found to contain a 
ferruginous dust, which was probably not intend- 
ed asa fraud, but arose from the nature of the 
ground, where the tea had been carelessty and 
dirtily packed. 

4. Pekoe being composed mainly of the young 
spring buds, the gathering of these must, of course, 
be injurious, in some degree, to the future produce 
of the shrub, and this description of tea is accord- 
ingly both dear and small in quantity. With a 
view to — the fineness of flavor, the appli- 
cation of heat is very limited in drying the leaves, 
and hence it is, that pekoe is more liable to injury 
from keeping than any other sort of tea. There is 
a species of pekoe made in the green-tea count 
from the young buds, in like manner with the blac 
kind ; but it is so little fired that the least damp 
spoils it; and for this reason, as well as on ac- 
count of its scarcity and high price, the hyson pe- 
koe, as some call it, has never been brought to 
England. The Mandarins send it in very small 
canisters to each other, or to their friends, as pre- 
sents, under the name of Loong-tsing, which is 
a the name of the district where the tea is 
made. 

Green teas may generally be divided into five de- 
nominations, which are—1. Twankey; 2. Hyson 
skin; 3. Hyson; 4. Gunpowder; 5. Young 
Hyson. 

Twankey tea has always formed the bylk of the 
green teas imported into this country, being used 
by the retailers to mix with the finer kinds. The 
leaf is older, and not so much twisted and rolled as 
in the dearer descriptions ; there is altogether less 
care and trouble bestowed on its preparation. _ It is, 
in fact, the Bohea of green teas; and the quantity 
of it brought to England has fully equalled three. 
fourths of the whole importation of green. 

Hyson Skin is so named from the original Chinese 
term, in which connection the skin means the refuse, 
or inferior portion of anything; in allusion, per- 
haps, to the hide of an animal, or the rind of fruit. 
In preparing the fine tea called hyson, all those 
leaves that are of a coarser, yellower, and less 
twisted or rolled appearance, are set apart and sold 
as the refuse or “skin tea,” at a much inferior 
price. The whole quantity, therefore, depends on, 
and bears a proportion to, the whole quantity of 
hyson manufactured, but seldom exceeds two or 
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three thousand chests in all. The word Ayson is 
corrupted from the Chinese name, which signifies 
“ flourishing spring,” this fine sort of tea being of 
course gathered in the early part of the season. 
Every separate leaf is twisted and rolled by hand, 
and it is on account of the extreme care and labor 
required in its preparation, that the best hyson tea 
is so difficult to procure, and so expensive. By 
way of keeping up its quality, the East-India Com- 
pany used to give a premium for the two best lots 
annually presented to them for selection; and the 
tea merchants were stimulated to exertion, as much 
by the credit of the thing, as by the actual gain in 
Tice. 

J Gunpowder, as it is called, is nothing but a more 
carefully-picked hyson, consisting of the best 
rolled and roundest leaves, which give it that gran- 
war — whence it derives its name. For 
a similar reason, the Chinese call it Chooca, “ pearl 
tea.” 

Young Hyson, until it was spoiled by the large 
demand of the Americans, was a genuine, delicate 
young leaf, called in the original language Yu-tsien, 
*‘ before the rains,” because gathered in the early 
‘pring. 

The remission of the tea duties in the United 
States occasioned, in the years 1832 and 1833, a 
demand for green teas at Canton which could not 
be supplied by the arrivals from the provinces. 

The Americans, however, were obliged to sail 
with cargoes of green teas within the favorable 
season ; they were determined to have these teas; 
and the Chinese were determined they should be 
supplied. Certain rumors being afloat concern- 
ing the manufacture of green tea from old black 
leaves, the writer of this became curious to ascer- 
tain the truth, and with some difficulty persuaded 
a Hong merchant to conduct him, accompanied by 
one of the inspectors, to the place where the ope- 
ration was carried on. Upon reaching the oppo- 
site side of the river, and entering one of these 
laboratories of factitious hyson, the parties were 
witnesses to a strange scene. 

In the first place, large quantities of black tea, 
which had been damaged in consequence of the 
floods of the previous autumn, were drying in bas- 
kets with sieve bottoms, placed over pans of char- 
coal. The dried leaves were then transferred in 
portions of a few pounds each to a great number 
of cast-iron pang, imbedded, in chunam or mortar, 
over furnaces. At each pan stood a workman stir- 
ring the tea rapidly round with his hand, having 
previously added a small quantity of turmeric in 
eto which, of course, gave the leaves a yel- 
owish or orange tinge; but they were stil! to be 
made green. For this purpose some lumps of a 
fine blue were produced, together with a white sub- 
stance in powder, which, from the names given to 
them by the workmen, as well as their appearance, 
were known at once to be prussian blue and gyp- 
sum (sulphate of lime). These were triturated 
finely together with a small pestle, in such propor- 
tion as reduced the dark color of the blue to a light 
shade; and a quantity equal to a small tea-spoon- 
ful of the powder being added to the yellowish 


leaves, these were stirred as before over the fire, 
until the tea had taken the fine bloom color of 


vent all possibility of error regarding the substan- 
ces employed, samples of them, together with spe- 
cimens of the leaves, in each stage of the process, 
were carried away from the place. 

The tea was then handed in small quantities on 
broad shallow baskets, to a number of women and 
children, who carefully picked out the stalks, and 
coarse or uncurled leaves; and, when this had 
heen done, it was passed in succession through 
sieves of different degrees of fineness. The first 
sifting produced what was sold as hyson skin, and 
the last bore the name of “young hyson.” As 
the party did not see the intermediate step between 
the picking and sifting, there is reason to believe | 
that the size of the have was first reduced by 
chopping or cutting with shears. If the tea has 
not highly deleterious eg it can only be in 
consequence of the coloring matter existing in a 
small proportion of the leaf; and the Chinese 
seemed quite conscious of the real character of the 
occupation in which they were engaged; for, on 
attempting to enter several other places where the 
same process was going on, the doors were speedily 
closed upon the party. Indeed, had it not been for 
the influence of the Hongist who conducted them, 
there would have been little chance of their seeing 
as much as they did. 


Qe 

CULTIVATION OF THE COMMON LOCUST 
TREE. ' 

Tue soil in which the locust ( Robinia 


pseudacacia), appears to grow best, is a light and 
somewhat sandy loam, rich rather than poor; and 
to attain any considerable size, it requires much 
room, and an airy, but at the same time, a shelter- 
ed situation, free from the fury of the winds. It 
has the quality of thriving for a time on poor, shal- 
low soils, which, no doubt, is owing to its power 
of rapidly abstracting whatever nourishment such 
soils may contain, by its large, succulent roots, 
that run near the surface; but after a few years it 
becomes stunted and unhealthy, decays at the heart, 
and never attains a size sufficient for any useful 
purpose, except for fuel. 

Propagation and Culture.—The locust may 
readily be propagated by seeds, which may be sown 
as soon as they are ripe, in October, or he opera- 
tion may be deferred until the March or April fol- 
lowing. Whether they are sown in autumn or 
spring, however, they will come up the ensuing 
summer, and the plants, by the end of the season, 
will be fit either for transplanting into nursery 
lines, or to the places where they are finally to re- 
main. The seeds, if exposed to the air two years, 
after being semeioes lose their power of vitality ; 
but if they be kept in their pods, and buried a con- 
siderable depth in dry soil, they will remain good 
for five or six years, or perhaps longer. As seed- 
bearing trees seldom produce two abundant crops 
in succession, a reserve should be kept from one 
year to another. The great difficulty experienced 
in causing locust seeds to vegetate, operates as a 
discouragement with many, as they require to be 
— before sowing, in order to soften their 

ard and shelly pericarps, or hornlike envelopes, 
in which nature has deposited their germs. A wri- 





hyson, with very much the same scent. 


To pre- 





ter in the “ Maine Cultivator,” recommends pour- 
ing water over the seeds, previously heated to the 
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boiling point, and suffering it gradually to cool. 
After twenty-four hours, to decant the water from 
the seeds, and select such as have opened, for im- 
mediate sowing. He also recommends another 
mode, and perhaps a somewhat more economical 
one, so far as time is concerned, ‘which is, to sub- 
ject the seeds to the action of nitric acid mixed jn 
the proportion of half an ounce to two quarts of 
water. The seeds are to be steeped in this mixture 
for twenty-four hours before sowing, and the water 
kept tepid, or slightly warm, by means of an oven 
or stove. By this process, the perfect seeds will at 
once evince signs of vitality and germination, while 
those which remain unaffected at the end of twen- 
ty-four hours, will probably be unsound, and may 
be thrown away. An experiment is related in 
Wither’s ‘‘ Treatise,” by the results of which, it 
appears that “immersion in hot water accelerates 
germination, but tends to destroy or injure the 
seeds.” Mr. Loudon, in his ‘‘ Arboretum Britan- 
nicum,” remarks that, steeping Australia and Cape 
acacia seeds for twenty-four hours, in water which 
had been poured on them in a boiling state, or 
nearly so, accelerated their germination nearly two 
years. Great caution should be observed, how- 
ever, inexperiments of this kind, as even a short 
continuation of seeds in water at the temperature 
of 212° F., must of course destroy the vital prin- 
ciple. 

The seeds should be sown in a good, free, warm 
soil, rather rich than otherwise, an inch or two 
apart every way, and covered with finely-pulveri- 
zed earth, from a quarter to three quarters of an 
inch deep. In fine seasons, the plants will grow 
from two to four feet in height, the largest of 
which may be removed in the following autumn, 
to the places where they. are finally to remain, and 
the others may be transplanted into nursery lines. 
In regard to the removal of the locust, Loudon ob- 
serves, that “it will transplant at almost every 
age, and with fewer roots than almost any other tree.” 
The trees should never be suffered to stand nearer 
than fifteen feet apart, in any soil, and should they 
be consigned to a soil thin and light, they should 
be planted at least twenty feet asunder. As they 
advance in age and growth, care should be taken 
to clear out all broken branches or dead wood from 
their tops, and to keep dewn their suckers, which 
will sometimes issue from their roots, where the 
soil is moist and rich. Under favorable circum- 
stances, the plants will sometimes produce annual 
shoots from six to eight feet long for several years 
after planting; whereas, in wet or poor soils, they 
will not exceed one fourth of this length. After 
the first ten or twelve years, upon good land, the 
locust will probably have attained a height of fif- 
teen or twenty feet, with a diameter of three or 
four inches; and then its growth, in general, be- 
comes very slow ; and few trees, at the expiration 
of fifty or sixty years, will be found over fifty feet 
in height, and one foot in diameter. 





To Improve THE QUALITY oF Fruit.—The qual- 
ity of the fruit of a grafted tree is said to be im- 
proved if you graft it over with the same variety, 
provided your scions come from a tree whose fruit 
is of better quality. 
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Topping Corn.—The experiment suggested by 
the editor ought also to be tried as to a effect 
the stripping the leaves from the stalks has upon 
the grain, as at the south, the stalks are never cut, 
but “pulling blades,” is done to a great extent. 
Many farmers depend entirely upon “ blades” for 
winter feed, and never use hay. I fully agree 
with the editor, that this is a subject of vast mo- 
ment to the farmers of a large portion of the Uni- 
ted States ;” and if it is a fact, that topping corn 
does lessen the crop by “‘one fifth,” or even one 
twenty-fifth, the practice ought to be abandoned 
at once. Itis probable that one fourth of the corn 
crop of this country is annually stripped of its 
stalks or leaves, and if by so doing it deducts one 
fifth from the yield, it will lessen the amount a vast 
number of bushels. Perhaps there is no more im- 
portant subject discussed in your columns than this 
one. The experiment will never be sufficiently 
well tried until some of our agricultural societies 
offer premiums large enough to warrant the trouble 
and expense of making the trial in different parts 
of the country, for several years. Who will be 
the first to move in the matter ? 

Green-Sand Marl.—The value and importance 
of this singular and but little known substance, is 
hardly thought of by many who are aware of its 
existence. In fact, its existence was known for 
many years before it was ever thought of as a 
manure. No doubt, that, hereafter, other things 
will, like this, be accidentally discovered to pos- 
sess fertilizing properties, and that many other 
farms, lying along the marl belt, will, like Dr. 
Bartlett’s, be found to possess valuable beds of this 
fertilizer; and it is well worth the attention of 
those interested, to make careful examinations. 
The great difficulty, however, is the want of faith 
among those who are equally as much interested 
as Dr. B., but who, unlike him, would never un 
dertake to haul such a substance three miles to 
convince themselves of its value. I know men 
now, who laugh at the idea of hauling “ green 
sand” for manure. It is only by the slow process 
of the example of such men as Dr. Bartlett, that 
they will finally become convinced. And some of 
them will not give up when they actually see the 
effects upon his fields. They fight against light 
and reason. 

Adulteration of Food, No. 2.—We read the 
account of these adulterations, with wonder and al- 
most incredulity. Yet are we constrained to be- 
lieve, and then inquire what is the remedy? In 


buying a barrel of flour, we cannot stop to examine . 


whether one fourth of the quantity is made up of 
“potatoes, beans, peas, Indian corn, rye, chalk, 
bones, powdered white flints, plaster of Paris,” and 
I know not what other indigestible substances. If 
the adulteration of flour is carried on to the extent 
that many believe, particularly for exportation, it 
becomes Congress as much to look into that matter 
as after the adulteration of drugs. And it certain- 
ly would become our “city fathers” to devise 
means to prevent our buying and eating so many 
drugs in our bread. But there is one thing to be 
borne in mind in relation to mixing these drugs, or 
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some of them in bread—the taste of the public re- 
quires it. True, itis a vitiated taste, but yet it 
seems to be the prevailing one, that requires all of 
our wheaten loaves to be very light and white as 
driven snow. And for this, nutritious and healthy 
food is drugged till just about as fit toeat asa 
whitewashed sponge would be. I do most earnest- 
ly urge upon the attention of every editor to agitate 
the subject until a reform is effected. 

Remarkable Cows.—“ It is a pity that every calf 
from such a cow, whether male or female, could not 
be saved for breeders.” This sentence is found in 
remarks upon acow of Mr. Cumjings’, in an arti- 
cle immediately preceding the one under notice. 
Every friend of improvement will subscribe to the 
doctrine. Now let me ask if our whole system of 

remiums at all of our agricultural shows, is not 

ased upon principles of a diametrical tendency 
from this? It appears to me that fineness of form 
and fatness of careass are more likely to win favor 
with the dispensers of premiums, than great milk- 
ing qualities. 

The Tallow Tree of China.—Is this a relation of 
the tallow tree of New England? [No. The 
‘tallow tree” of Rhode Island is the ailantus, or 
“tree of heaven,” so common in most of our At- 
Jantic cities and larger class of towns, which is 
corrupted from ti/ou, the French name of this tree.] 
However, it is of no consequence. I shall not re- 
commend the cultivation of either, because we have 
a much more prolific tallow tree in this country, 
the seed of which is usually in this latitude, plant- 
ed about the 20th of May, and the crop gathered 
in October. The tallow is most successfully ex- 
tracted from the seed, by feeding it to an animal 
whose progenitors are said to have come from 
China. ‘The tallow then resembles” corn-fed 
pork. It may also be remarked that the “‘ candles 
made from this substance, in winter, have a tendency 
to get soft in summer,” and therefore the ingenious 
Yankee nation have invented a process by which 
candles are made superior to those from any other 
kind of “ tree tallow,” namely, “‘stearine” or “‘ ada- 
mantine candles.” 

Gutta Percha.—One of the uses of this substance 
not enumerated by you, and probably not generally 
known among those most interested, is making 
gaskets, an article well known to all steam engi- 
neers, for making steam-tight joints in steam pipes. 
I have been ipformed by engineers, that gaskets 
made of gutta percha will outlast any other sub- 
stance that they have ever used. I cannot see 
why this species of tree cannot be grown in Florida 
or Texas. Shall we ever have a department in 
our general government, a secretary of home affairs. 
to attend to matters of far more benefit to us, asa 
nation, than the science of throat cutting and all 
the kindred accomplishments of war and carnage ! 

Cost and Profit of Raising Wheat and Indian 
Corn, §c.—I cannot go over all these statements, 
though [ cannot help thinking that they give a 
false coloring. It is from such statements that 
novices are led intoerrors. The profits of farming 
look so flattering on paper, that many undertake it 
without due consideration, and their failure deters 
others from embarking in a pursuit, that, if judi- 
ciously managed, would afford a more comiortable 
subsistence than they obtain as hangers-on of a 


city life. On the other hand, many a man has 
been tempted from a comfortable New-England 
home, by just such statements as that of the Hon. 
Mr. Henley, member of Congress from Indiana, in 
which he hive proved by an indisputable array of 
figures, that the raising of wheat upon the great 
western prairies, only costs “twenty-five cents a 
bushel.” Now in truth is this so? If. it is, then 
should we all be tempted to emigrate to that Para- 
dise of wheat growers. True, he does hint that a 
crop is occasionally ms ; and that “ considera- 
tions contribute to swell the average expense of pro- 
ducing wheat on the western prairies to probably 
“ thirty-five cents per bushel ;” thatis, of course deliv- 
ered in market; for he gives the cost of transporta- 
tion, at two dollars an acre; that is, less than 53 
cents a bushel for hauling twenty miles. His esti- 
mate of cost of harvesting and threshing is equally 
erroneous. As this is a very important matter, 
and as this error is liable to lead us, poor grubbing 
Yankees astray, or at least cause us to think that 
our lot is cast upon a soil that does not pay for 
cultivation, and tempt us to go where we can raise 
wheat so cheap, I pray you bear with me while I 
show this picture in another light. To enable me 
to do this, [ have corresponded with a wheat-grow- 
ing friend of mine in the neighborhood of Chicago. 
He thinks that the distance wheat is hauled into 
that immense depot, will average at least thirty-five 
miles, at a mean expense of 124 cents a bushel. 
From careful examination, my friend is sat- 
isfied that, throughout all the region that sends its 
crop to the Chicago market, the cg d average 
eon of all the wheat sown, will fall below ten 
ushels per acre! The cost of plowing, or break- 
ing up prairie, he says, is fairly given, and that is 
about the only correct item in Mr. Henley’s state- 
ment. The estimated cost of growing an acre of 
— on the Illinois prairie, then he gives as fol- 
ows :— 
Plowing one acre of old ground, not less 


than - - . - - - 0.75 
If only decently seeded, two bushels will 
be used ; average 75 cents, ~ - 1.50 
Sowing, and harrowing, at least three 
times over, - - - - - 1.00 
A cradler half a day; raker and binder 
half a day; average wages $1 and 
board, - - - - : - 1.25 
Shocking and stacking - 2 0.75 
Threshing, will average, counting all ex- 
penses, 124 cents a bushel, - . 1.25 
Average cost of hauling to market, 124 
cents per bushel, - . - 1.25 
Total, - - - $7.75 


This is counting the yield at his estimate of ten 
bushels per acre. Of course, the plowing and 
sowing, would cost no more for a crop averaging 
35 bushels, but the harvesting would, and the 
threshing and hauling 25 cents upon each addi- 
tional bushel. Whatthe average price of wheat 
in that market is, my friend does not give; but, 
supposing it is 75 cents, the profit would be easily 
counted, if all the labor was bived, to say nothing 
of interest on land, &c. 

Cold-Water Bathing.—Cold or warm, se that 








the bathing was done, I should look upon as 
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reatly conducive to health. And I do look upon 
it as a duty that every city corporation owes to the 
inhabitants, to establish public baths. Every step 
taken to keep the persons of a population cleanly, 
:6 two steps towards improving their morals. No 
dirty population was ever one of good morals. No 

ublic improvement would be of more benefit toa 
arge class of the population than one which would 
give the facilities for bathing to the working classes 
of all cities. No dwelling ought to be considered 
finished without a comfortable bath room. I have 
experienced so much benefit from bathing in sick- 
ness, that I am thus urgent in its recommendation. 

Sheep Yard and Stables—When the western 
prairies and mountainous regions of our country 
can boast of such as are here represented, then we 
shall not be pained with the account of so many 
sheep perishing for want of shelter. 

Economy in Building Materzals.—Let us exam- 
ine whether it would be economy for the farmer to 
use stone, brick, and iron, almost exclusively in 
building. In most parts of the United States, 
buildings can be made of wood far cheaper than 


of any other material. I suppose that a barn built | flo 


of wood, for instance, which would cost $300, 
might cost $1,000 if made of stone, brick, and 
iron. The interest on the excess of cost, $700, at 
7 per cent. is $49 per annum, a sum sufficient to 
build a new frame barn every six years. Should it 
be economy to expend the $700 in building a 
barn of imperishable materials, notwithstanding it 
might ‘last a century,” or even untold centuries ? 
I fully believe that ron might be economically 
used in some cases, for building in cities, but 
I doubt the economy of substituting it for wood, in 
farm buildings, in a country where wood is so 
cheap as it is in the United States. It is never- 
theless true, that “farmers and others, of this 
country, too frequently build for temporary use.” 
It is still more true, that those do not study econo- 
my, who, as is very often the case, “build them- 
selves out of house and home.” I fear that this 
would still more often be the case, if farmers gene- 
rally undertook to follow the advice of Mr. Cooke, 
and “discontinue the use of all kinds of lumber 
hitherto employed in the construction of houses.” 
Much more might be said upon this subject. 

A Few Simple Facts.—This is a very erroneous 
head placed over a very important article. It 
should have been headed ‘“‘ A Few Very Important 
Facts.” If facts that are calculated to save human 
life, are not important, I don’t know what are. 
The writer speaks of stopping dangerous bleeding. 
I have often found pulverized gunpowder to be 
one of the best stiptics ever used. One of the most 
ready ways to prevent the fatal effects of the poi- 
son of a snake, is immediately to suck the wound. 
if the person can get at it himself, suck hard and 
thoroughly at once, without fear. If out of reach 
of the mouth of the person, it is better to get a 
friend todo it. Ifthe mouth is sound, no danger 
can possibly arise, or a little oil or lard taken in 
the mouth previously, would enable any person 
with perfect impunity to suck all the poison out of 
any snake bite, unless it had penetrated a large ar- 
tery. 
yan Fact Relating to the Potato Disease, 
communicated by Mr. Betts, of Newburgh, is quite 





sufficient to knock down several very fine theories 
upon this matter. The fact is, though knocked 
down, I expect to see them and their advocates up 
and running again, for they are as hard to kill as 
the buffalo; for, in another article, it is said that 
‘“‘no animal requires so much killing as buffaloes ;” 
but the animal that theorizes upon the potato rot, 
— to have been excepted. ‘The buffalo inva- 
riably evinces the greatest repugnance to lie down 
when mortally wounded ;” and so does the theo- 
rizer upon this unaccountable calamity. 

American Holly Hedges.—‘ The American holl 
is the sturdiest and best armed tree in the ner 4 
and flourishes in all locations.” Does it? Did 
the writer of this article ever see it growing in the 
northern part of the United States, in any degree of 
abundance? It may be said to be a native of New 
Jersey, but further north, or even in the mountain 
regions of the south, I think there are a few loca- 
tions where it does not flourish, I think [ have 
seen a few specimens in the vicinity of Boston, but 
whether natives or not, [ cannot say. But one 
thing I can say, that is, holly hedges, will never 
urish in many locations north of the home of 
the “ South Carolinian.” 

Venitian, or Tanner’s Sumach.—I do most cordi- 
ally extend the right hand of fellowship to Mr. 
Prince, for the sentiment “ that the first object of 
our country should be to render herself perfectl 
independent of foreign supplies of all articles whic 
could be produced from our own soil.” And it is 
“ humiliating” to think that we should be willing 
to continue in such a state of ignorance, as we do, 
in regard to what might be made far more profita- 
ble in cultivation than the old routine of crops cul- 
tivated by ourselves and our ancestors, since the 
first settlement of the country. Perhaps not one 
in ten of the cultivators of American soil, are 
aware that sumach is imported into this country from 
Italy and other parts of Europe. I do not know, 
myself, how great the demand is, nor what quanti- 
ty would be required to supply the consumption of 
the globe; but this fact I do know, that there are 
millions of acres of waste land in the southern 
states, upon which it might be grown to an extent 
sufficient to tan and color all the fabrics in the 
world. The common sumach attains a size upon 
the rich lands of the Yazoo, suitable to make fence 
rails, and for which it is often used. And the Ven- 
itian sumach might be cultivated with more profit 
than cotton, if the cultivators could be insured 
anything like the present common prices. Unfor- 
tunately for the prosperity of this country, she is 
wedded to the idols of importation, and “ free 
trade” is one of the humbugs of the age. 


Directions for Gathering Garden Seeds.—If these . 


directions of ‘“‘ E. S.” were honestly carried out, 
by all eR we never should hear so much 
about the necessity of “changing seed.” It is the 
indiscriminate —_— of all manner of seeds, that 
is the cause of vegetables “running out.” Why 
do we not remember and practice upon the method 
of Mr. Brown, in selecting Indian corn seed? 
Who has forgotten the anecdote of the “ barrel 
wheat,” where a man made such a great improves 
ment and gained a great prize for seed wheat, by 
whipping the sheaves over a barrel to get the seed 
off the largest and best heads until he almost pro 
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duced a new variety? But I hope we are in 
an improving condition. ‘The schoolmaster is 
abroad” and giveth much good teachings in many 
papers in our blessed country, to those who cultivate 


the soil and should save and plant good seed. 
REVIEWER. 
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Finpine my business likely to detain me a day 
or two at Philadelphia, and not relishing the heat- 
ed air of that city, I took an early boat and had a 
delightful sail up the Delaware to the memorable 
old town of Burlington, in order to pass a day with 
my venerable friend, Captain Richard Cleveland, 


who published, some years since, an account of | p 


his voyages and travels in the south seas, a second 
edition of which is shortly to be issued from a Bos- 
ton press. He and his good lady are residing with 
their son, H. W. S., in a beautitul cottage on a 
highly improved farm on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, eking out a “ green old age.” 

Not having seen his son since quite a youth, and 
knowing that he had been tenderly reared and 
educated, [ inquired of him, after witnessing his 
improvements on a worn-out, sterile soil, by what 
fortuitous circumstances he had been thrown into 
so delightful an occupation, upon which he related, 
as near as[ can recollect, the following incidents 
of his life, which I will give to the public for the 
good of thousands of our young men, who know 
not how to employ their time :— 

Until the age of 28, he had never done a day’s 
work on a farm, and was ignorant of all rules of 
husbandry. He never even imagined that he had any 
taste for the business, having always been used to 
an active life, and for several years had been en- 
gaged in surveying in the wild parts of the coun- 
try, living in a tent, and subject to such constant 
fatigue and exposure, that the hard labor of a farm, 
instead of heing so severe, asit is generally found 
by men bred to more sedentary pursuits, was rather 
less so than he had been previously accustomed. 

Having decided to make a farmer of himself, if 
possible, he went into the western part of Massachu- 
setts, where he was an entire stranger, and “ hired 
out” to one of the hard-working yeoman of 
county Berkshire. He told him he wanted to make 
himself familiar with the manual labor of a farm, 
and that if he would let him work for him a month 
he could then decide what his labor was worth, and 
pay him accordingly. At the end of the month, the 
farmer said he would give $8, which was better 
than he expected. He worked the whole season at 
all kinds of labor, and felt at the end of it, that, in- 
stead of losing a year’s time, which some of his 
friends told him he would do, he had gained much 
more than its value. He then began to look about for 
a farm ; and, in the course of the following winter, 
was engaged in making enquiries and examina- 
tions, and also in studying carefully the best works 
he could procure on agriculture. In the spring of 
1842, he purchased the farm which he now occupies. 
Its natural capacities were good, and some portions 
were in excellent condition; but much of it was 
light land, in consequence of which he had to incur 
heavy expenses, for fences and repair of buildings. 
In the first summer, he hired a couple of Irishmen to 
clean out a small pond, on his place, from which 





they procured 500 loads of rich muck, or marl. 
This he hauled upon the hill in the rear of his farm, 
in the fall, and let it lie in small heaps till spring, 
where, by the action of the frost, it had crumbled 
like fallen lime. He then spread it evenly, and mixed 
it with the soil by a light plowing. The hill was 
so light that he was told, when he bought the farm, 
he would see it all blowing away in a high wind, 
and he believed nobody h ing | thought of 
cultivating it; but after this dressing, he found no 
difficulty in raising 35 bushels of corn per acre, and 
has continued to cultivate it annually to advan- 
tage, and with manifest improvement. 

He soon decided, however, that by far the most 
rofitable use he could make of his land would be in 
the culture of choice fruits. Situated as it is, di- 
rectly on the river, and also on the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, its products may be sent to Phila- 
delphia in an hour, and to New York in four hours. 
With such facilities, and such a favorable soil and 
climate as ours is for horticultural operations, he 
could not but see the advantages thus offered ; and, 
from the first, he began planting fruit trees to such 
extent as his means would allow, and is gradu- 
ally increasing them and diminishing his agricultu- 
ral operations. He hasalready received sufficient 
evidence of the correctness of the experiment, and 
feels perfect confidence that the purchase of his farm 
was a good investment; and, for the further en- 
couragement of such of your readers as may be 
deliberating upon the expediency of turning far- 
mers, I will add that I do not know a position in 
life in which one could be so happy as in being ac- 
tively engaged in the labors of the farm. Still, J 
must say, from all I have seen, I think it a danger- 
ous experiment for any one to try, who has been 
accustomed entirely to a city life. 

Samve.L ALLEN. 

Burlington, N. J., July 25th, 1848. 

THE STRIPED BUG. 

I BeLieve most of the tillers of the earth 
in this section, have often suffered the loss of 
their melon and other vines, from the rava- 
ges of a small, active, striped bug, that destroys the 
young germ as soon as it appears. If any one is 
willing to take the trouble and expense, which is 
comparatively trifling, of following my plan, I 
think they may “beat the bugs.” Make a box 
about three inches high and ten or twelve inches 
square, of strips of boards, and cover the top care- 
fully with millinet fastened to the sides. By pla- 
cing this carefully over the young plants, the bugs 
cannot gain entrance, and I believe, at the same 
time, it will assist the growth of the plants. If 
part of the melons or cucumbers are planted two 
weeks earlier, the same box may serve for both, 
and then, after the vines have no further need of 
protection, it may be stored away for another year. 

Boxes of this description, which may be made 
by almost any one in the winter, can be made for 
two or three cents each. :. 

Westbury, L. I., 10mo. 25th, 1848. : 

seceeanlllniinne: 

How to Bieacu Honey.—Dark-colored honey 
may be bleached by exposure in the open air 
for several days and nights, during cold and frosty 
weather. 
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FARMERS SHOULD WRITE FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL JOURNALS. 

As the season has arrived for the renewal of 
subscriptions to your journal, I would give, 
through your columns, some reasons ie agricul- 
tural papers are not better patronized, with some of 
the leading objections urged against them. 

The first, and probably one of the strongest ob- 
jections, is, that a large proportion of farmers are 
averse to innovations, new plans, and systems, or 
in other words, of “ newdangion notions.” The 
manufacturer and mechanic are ever on the alert, 
and ready to avail themselves of any improvements, 
inventions, or discoveries, that are made by inge- 
nious men and learned professors. Talk to these 
farmers of the benefits that they may derive from 
the aid of science, they will look at you with an 
incredulous smile and ask—What do scientific men 
know about plowing, sowing, raising stock, &c.? 
Point out to them the advantages of a different 
mode of applying their manure, or a different sys- 
tem of rotation of crops, they probably will admit 
that it looks reasonable and right, but the “old 
system,” the “system of their fathers” is good 
enough and has always supported them. Thus we 


have hundreds of honest, hard-working farmers, | p 


who do and are willing to trudge on in the old way. 
These men cannot be induced to take an agricul- 
tural paper. They say that they have not time to 
read; for, during the day, they are busy at work, 
and evenings, they are tired and sleepy; and if 
they read it, they say that they cannot understand 
the “ high-flown talk” about carbon, oxygen, &c. 

The second class of farmers who object to taking 
agricultural papers, are men who learned the art of 
farming in their youth—* it is their trade and they 
understand it thoroughly”—and they “ wonder that 
editors of newspapers attempt to teach farmers 
farming.” Happy souls! How enviable their 
condition. 

We have a third class, who object, on the ground 
that the contributors are mainly scientific and theo- 
retical men, or retired merchants who are known as 
“gentlemen farmers,” without practical knowledge 
or experience, who support their farms, instead of 
their farms supporting them. Their knowledge of 
farming, they say, is gained by reading, and occa- 
sionally riding or walking over their farms, and 
publish accounts of overgrown cattle, fine sheep, 
and immense crops, raised at the cost of double 
their value, with whom the real farmers are 
neither willing nor able to compete. ‘Such farm- 
ing will not answer for them, nor benefit them in 
any way.” They have to get a living from their 
farms, and have no other resources to rely upon. 

The first class of objectors are only to be over- 
come by the example of their more intelligent and 
enterprising neighbors. The second class of these 
modern Solomons and oracles of wisdom, who can 
learn nothing more, must be “left alone in their 
glory,” until time and the march of improvement 
leaves them so far in rear that they are willing to 
confess their ignorance and call for light. As 
to the third class, the remedy is within their 
reach. They have the privilege equally with the 


winnowing would not answer, supposin 
not difference enough, if any, between the relative 
weight of kernel and hull. 
ment that a buckwheat hulling machine had been 
employed satisfactorily ; but as I do not know the 
nature of that machine (whether it separates ‘as it 
hulls), I am not disposed to try it, without more | 
knowledge. 
sult of two quarts of oil to each bushel of seed, 
ground up hull and all, and six quarts if the hulls 
are separated from the kernels. 
portance of removing the hulls. 


ing, and a suitable 
What price would the seed command to sh 
your market for sale? A re 


your experience and correct the evils that you 
complain of ; if you have made any discoveries ot 
improvements in preserving and applying manures. 
in raising crops, in rearing and er ow? stock, 
write out a statement and send it to Mr. Allen, ot 
some other editor, and I doubt not, it will be thank- 
fully received and published. Would that be book 
farming? All theory and no practice? To all 
such objectors, I say, write Saget and make 
the papers what they should be—practical journals 
of agriculture. No system that is not based on 
practical results, will ever be regarded as valuable 
by intelligent men. The observations and 
rience of many intelligent, practical farmers, who 
have hitherto remained silent, would be a valuable 
addition to our agricultural literature, and of incal- 
culable benefit to their co-laborers. To such far- 
mers, I say, do not withhold your contributions 
because you are not skilled in grammar. It is not 
fine writing that we want, but facts and ideas con- 
veyed in an intelligible manner. Farmers should 
learn, that, by an interch of experience and 
opinion through the medium of agricultural journals, 
they can confer mutual benefits upon each other. 
They should also remember that these journals are 
ublished for the dissemination of a —e of 
the best modes of making, preserving, and applying 
manures to different crops; the best and cheapest 
methods of preparing the soil; the best and most 
economical manner and time of seeding and harvest- 
ing particular crops; the best kinds of crops fora 
particular soil or climate; and the best breeds, and 
the best manner of feeding or managing any par- 
ticular kind of stock, &c. kee. 
No man can fail to perceive that these results 
can be best attained by educated, intelligent, and 
practical farmers, aided by the almost daily dis- 
coveries, by means of science. G. P. Lewis. 
Huntington, L. I., October, 1848. 


oe 
EXTRACTION OF one — SUNFLOWER 


I vENTURE to address you for some information 


with reference to sunflower seed and its manufac- 
ture into oil. 
propriate machine invented for hulling the seed ; 
one which hulls, and separates at the same time; 
and what is the process of separation. 


I desire to know if there is any ap- 


Without experimenting, I have thought that 
there is 


I have seen a state- 


The statement I saw, gives the re- 


Hence the ime 


What would be the cost of the machine for hull- 
ress for extracting the oil ? 


ip to 
to the above from 





amateur farmers, of contributing to agricultural 
journals. Then, practical farmers, at once avail 
yourselves of this privilege. Give us the result of 


pl 
any of your correspondents will 


very much oblige 
D. DanrortH. 
Eufaula, Ga., October 10th, 1848. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


Unper this head it will be sufficient to enume- 
rate the principal features of school houses as they 
are. 

They are almost universally badly located, ex- 
posed to the noise, dust, and danger of the high- 
way, unattractive, if not positively repulsive, in 
their external and internal appearance, and built at 
the least possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate entr 
for boys and girls appropriately fitted up; no suffi- 
cient space for the convenient seating and neces- 
sary movements of the scholars ; no platform, desk, 
nor recitation room for the teacher. 

_ They are badly lighted. The windows are in- 
serted on three or four sides of the room, without 
blinds or curtains to prevent the inconvenience 
and danger from cross lights, and the excess of 


Il 
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light falling directly on the eyes or reflected from 
the book, and the distracting influence of passing 
objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity 
of the atmosphere is not preserved by providing for 
the escape of such portions of the air as have be- 
come offensive and poisonous by the process of 
breathing, and by the matter which is constantly 
escaping from the lungs in vapor, and from the 
surface of the body in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold 
air through cracks and defects in the doors, win- 
dows, floor, and plastering is not guarded against. 
The air which is heated is already impure from 
having been breathed, and more so by noxious 
gases arising from the burning of floating particles 
of vegetable and animal matter coming in contact 
with the hot iron. The heat is not equally dif- 
fused, so that one portion of the school room is fre- 
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ELEvVATION.—Fic. 88. 


quently overheated, while another portion, espe- 
cially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, 
properly made and adjusted to each other, and ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to promote the comfort 
and convenience of the scholars, and the easy su- 
pervision on the part of the teacher. The seats 
are too high and too long, with no suitable support 
for the back, and especially for the younger chil- 
dren. The desks are too high for the seats, and 
are either attached to the wall on three sides of the 
room, so that the faces of the scholars are turned 
from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows—or 
the seats are attached to the wall on opposite sides, 
and the scholars sit facing each other. The aisles 
are not so arranged that each scholar can go to and 


from his seat, change his position, have access to 
his books, attend to his own business, be seen and 








approached by the teacher, without incommoding 
any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, 
clock, thermometer, and other apparatus, and fix- 
tures, which are indispensable to a well-regulated 
and well-instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door 
arrangements which help to promote habits of or- 
der and neatness, and cultivate delicacy of manners 
and refinement of feeling. There are no verdure, 
trees, shrubbery, nor flowers for the eye; no scra- 

ers and mats for the feet ; no hooks and shelves 
or cloaks and hats; no well, no sink, basin nor 
towels to secure cleanliness ; and no places of re- 
tirement for children of either sex, when perform- 
_—— most private offices of nature. 
he following plans, &c., of school house, Dis- 
trict No. 6, Windsor, Ct., are selected for re- 
presentation and description, not because it is supe- 
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rior to all others, or is unexceptionable in every re- 
spect, but because the plan could be conveniently 
obtained, and in it the great principles of school 
architecture are observed. 

The building stands 60 feet from the highway, 
aear the centre of an elevated lot which slopes a 
little to the south and east. Much of the larger 
portion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant 
play ground, while in the rear there is a woodshed, 
and other appropriate buildings, with separate 
yards for boys and girls. The walls are of brick, 
and are hollow, so as to save expense in securing 
antaes or pilasters, and to prevent dampness. This 
building is 33 feet 6 inches long, 21 feet 8 inches 
wide, and 18 feet 9 inches high from the ground to 
the eaves, including 2 feet base, or underpinning. 


The entries A, A, one for boysand the other for 
girls, are in the rear of the building, through the 
woodshed, which, with the yard, is also divided by a 
partition. Each entry is 7 feet 3 inches, by 9 feet 
3 inches, and is supplied with a scraper and mat for 
the feet, and shelves and hooks for outer garments. 

The school room is 24 feet 5 inches long, by 19 
feet 4 inches wide, and 15 feet 6 inches high in the 
clear, allowing an area of 472 feet, including the 
recess for the teacher’s platform, and an allowance 
of 200 cubic feet of air to a school of thirty-six. 

The teacher’s platform B, is 5 feet 2 inches wide, 
by 6 feet deep, including 3 feet of recess, and 9 
inches high. On it stands a table, the legs of 





which are set into the floor, so as to be firm, and at 


: the same time movable, in case the platform is need- 
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ed for declamation, or other exercises of the 
scholars. Back of the teacher is arange of shelves 
b, already supplied with a library of near 400 vol- 
umes, and a globe, outline maps, and other appara- 
tus. On the top of the case isa clock. A black 
board 5 feet by 4, is suspended on weights, and 
steadied by a groove on each end, so as to admit of 
being raised and lowered by the teacher, directly in 
front of the bookcase, and in full view of the 
whole school. At the bottom of the black board is 
a trough to receive the chalk and the sponge, or 
soft cloth. 

The passages D, D, are 2 feet wide, and extend 
round the room; E, E, are 15 inches, and allow of 


easy access to the seats and desks on either hand. 
F, is 5 feet 3 inches, and in the centre stands an 
open stove C, the pipe of which goes into one of 
the flues, a. The temperature is regulated by a 
thermometer. 

Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, 





the front of the former, constituting the back or sup- 





Section oF Seat anp Desx.—Fia. 91. 


port poo —_ which slopes 2} inchesin 16. The 
seat also inclines a- 
little from the edge. cud vit 
The seats vary in _— 
height, from 93 in. meats 
to 17, the youngest children occupying those 
nearest the platform. The desks are 2 feet long by 
18 inches wide, with a shelf beneath for books, 
and a groove on the back side b (Fig. 91) to re- 
ceive a slate, with which each desk is furnished 
by the district. The upper surface of the desk, 
except 3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 
1 inch in a foot, and the edge is in the same per- 
pendicular line with the front of the seat. e 
level portion of the desk has a groove running 
along the line of the slope a (fig. 90) so as to pre- 
vent pencils and pens from rolling off, and an open- 
ing ¢ (fig. 90) to receive an inkstand, which is 
covered by a metallic lid. 

The windows, I, three on the north and three on 
the south side, contain each 40 panes of 8 by 10 
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glass, are hung (both upper and lower sash) with 
weights so as to admit of being raised or lowered 
conveniently. The sills are three feet from the 
floor. Those on the south side are provided with 


curtains and blinds. 
The 
for by 


tirely closed by a shutter controlled by a cord. 











roper ventilation of the room is provided 
the lowering of the upper sash, and by an 
opening 14 inches by 18, near the ceiling, into a 
flue (fig. 89) a, which leads into the open air. 
This opening can be enlarged, diminished, or en- 





STRAWBERRIES AND WINE IN OHIO. 
WE hear of no strawberries east, at this time, but 
the celebrated Scotch beehive, a single plant of 
which, it is said, will bear from 200 to 300 berries, 


and the fruit large. In letters I have written to 
some horticultural societies, I have ventured to 
ronounce this a — and that the fruit would 
* small and about equal to your discarded Duke 
of Kent. When we desire fine new varieties of 
this fruit, experience should have taught us, that 
Europe was not the region to look to. They are 
too larned to know anything ot this 
plant. They know that it belongs 
to aclass, that is perfect in both 


to them of staminate or pistillate 
plants. Pistillates are thrown away 
as barren, and only such are cultiva- 
ted as are perfect in the male organs, 
and a portion of the blossoms perfect 
in both. 

I have never yet met withan Eu- 
ropean gardener, who had ever noti- 
ced any difference in the charac- 
ter of the blossom. The beehive, [ 








doubt not, will prove productive, but 








the fruit will be small. Like the 
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Grounp PLan.—Fic. 94. 


The sides of the room are ceiled all round with 
wood as high as the window sill, which, as well as 
the rest of the wood work of the interior, is paint- 
ed to resemble oak. 

The above cuts represent a modification of 
the Windsor plan, as prepared fora primary school 
in Hartford The entries (A,A,) are smaller. The 
teacher’s platform is at the end, so as to overlook 
both yards in the rear.—Barnard’s School Archi- 
tecture. 





CavuTIon 1N THE Use oF Gtass VESsELS.— 
Hot water should never be poured into glass ves- 
sels till they are moderately warmed with tepid 
water, as the sudden expansion of the bottom by 
the heat of the water has a tendency to force it 
from the sides. Thin vessels are better able to en- 
dure sudden extremes of heat and cold than thick 
ones. because they are sooner heated through their 
thickness, and consequently expanded equally.—- 
Exchange Paper. 














Duke of Kent, it will be found to 
belong to a variety very rarely met 
with. A portion of the blossoms 
_ will be found wholly defective in 
male organs, and will always bear 
perfect fruit. The residue, perfect 
in stamens, and a portion perfect in 
| the female organs, also, but some 
organs will be wholly defective in 
pistils, and bear no fruit, and a por- 
tion partially perfect in pistils, and 
bear defective fruit. 
Mr. Jackson, last season, exhibi- 
ted at our horticultural society a 
| single plant of the Duke of Kent 
with 250 berries. I had a visit this 
evening from a gardener recently 
from Scotland. He informed me 
that no other strawberry was now 
thought of but the “ beehive,” and 
he had seen a plant with 240 
berries on it; that he had seen a chance berry that 
measured two inches in circumference; that the 
famous Hovey’s seedling was thrown away, as 
proving, in general entirely barren. Wise garden- 
ers there! The only value of their beehive, is as 
an impregnator, and if they would plant a few of 
them in the vitinity of the Hovey, they would find 
it more productive than any variety they cultivate, 
and some of the berries on each plant would meas- 
ure from 3% to 54 inches, if not more in circumfer- 
ence. 

Our vintage is nearly over, and there is twice the 
quantity of wine made this season, that was made 
in any previous year, from our increased cultiva- 
tion: though I presume the rot has on an average 
destroyed half the fruit. In my vineyards, the loss 
has been two thirds. My tenants calculated in the 
early part of the season, on making 25,000 gal- 
lons. Their present estimate, is 8,000. But one 
result surprises me. We have recently obtained 
German instruments to test the saccharine quality 























organs, and it is time wasted to talk . 
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of the lowest. The lowest in Germany, I am as- 
sured by intelligent German wine merchants, ranges 
from 74 to 80 degrees. Ours, this year, ranges 
from 80 to 97. During the fermentation of their 
must, the flavor of the grape is usually lost. Our 
Catawba wine retains its muscadine flavor and 
aroma, even when fermented, till it is as dry as 
the hock wines. This quality will give sparkling 
wine from it, an aroma and flavor entitling it to a 
preference over the champagne of France. Some 
vineyards escaped the rot entirely, and as much as 
2,500 gallons have been made at some vineyards 
owned by poor Germans. N. LonewortTu. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 5th, 1848. 
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AGRICULTURAL BOTANY.—No. 2. 


AGREEABLY to my promise in the October num- 
ber, I now proceed to make a few extracts from 
the “Observations” in Dr. Darlington’s excellent 
work on Agricultural Botany. 

Maize, or Indian Corn.—Indian corn is one of 
‘he most interesting of the graminez, or grass fa- 
‘nily, rivalling the sugar cane and the rice in in- 
trinsic value, and, in the more favorable districts, 
ranking next in importance to wheat itself. The 
resh bread made of Indian corn meal (the “ pone” 
of Maryland and Virginia), when rightly prepared 
or the breakfast table, may challenge a comparison 
with that made from any other grain. Sugar has 
ilso been obtained from this plant, of an excellent 
juality, and in considerable quantity ; but whether 
‘he saccharine product will warrant the culture of 
che plant for that object, remains to be determined. 
In Chester county, Pa., the Indian corn is usually 
the first in the routine of crops, on breaking up the 
lay, or sod. Oats, or barley next succeed, and 
then wheat, with clover and Timothy to constitute 
the meadow, or hay crop, for two or three years 
after the wheat comes off. 

Kentucky Blue Grass.-—This species (supposed to 
be a naturalized foreigner), varies considerably, in 
size and appearance, when growing in different 
soils and situations. In our best soils, the radical 
leaves are very long and luxuriant,—when it is 
known by the name of ‘green grass.” In Ken- 
tucky, it is commonly called “blue grass,” a name 
which properly belongs to the species Poa compressa. 

It is the profusion of the nu- 
tritious radical leaves, which constitutes the chief 
excellence of this grass. It is, indeed, as Muhlen- 
berg terms it, ‘optimum pabulum,” being deci- 
dedly the most valuable of all the grasses known 
in our pastures. Jt has not been found necessary, 
in Pennsylvania (of later years, at least), to culti- 
vate it, by sowing the seed ; for when the land is 
duly prepared by lime and manure, it soon takes 
possession of the soil or comes in, as the farmers 
term it, and supersedes the artificial grasses. The 
prevalence, therefore, and luxuriant growth of this 
grass, is one of the best evidences of the land be- 
ing in good condition, and well managed. In very 
poor land, it deteriorates so much that it would 
scarcely be recognized as the same plant. The 
slender culms, of this species, afford an excellent 
material for the manufacture of the finer kinds of 


BOTANY.—NO. 2. 
tlements of this country, that it is now os exten- 
sively naturalized. It is deservedly popular as a 


domestic medicine, in relieving nausea, &c., and it 
is the species employed in preparing that most se- 
ductive beverage, known as the “ mint julep” of Old 
Virginia. 
belia. or Indian Tobacco.—This is an acrid 
plant, possessing emetic, cathartic, and narcotic 
properties; and is somewhat notorious for the use 
made of it by a tribe of reckless modern empirics. 
t is frequent in our pastures, in the latter part: of 
summer, and has been suspected of causing the 
tyalism, or slabbering of horses, so often observa- 
ble at that season. I cannot, however, help doubt- 
ing the correctness of the opinion ; for the horse is 
a dainty animal in the selection of his food. I 
have often remarked the care and dexterity with 
which he separates the palatable —e from that 
which is not so; and have never seen him eat, nor 
even crop, so acrid and offensive a weed as this lo- 
belia. We have two species, in Pennsylvania, 
which are admired for the beauty of their blue and 
red flowers, particularly the crimson, cardinal 
flower (L. ph a0 L.), but they are not intru- 
sive on the farm. 

Tobacco.—The extent to which this nauseous and 
powerfully-narcotic plant is cultivated, its commer- 
cial importance, and the modes in which it is em- 
ployed to gratify the senses, constitute, altogether, 
one of the most remarkable traits in the history of 
civilized man. Were we not so practically familiar 
with the business, we should, doubtless, be dis- 
posed to regard the whole story of the tobacco trade, 
and the uses made of the herb, as an absurd and ex- 
travagant fable. In view of the facts and circum- 
stances, it does seem like sheer affectation, on our 
part, to pretend to be astonished at the indulgence 
of the Chinese, and other Asiatics, in the use of 
opium. The habitual use of tobacco is always 
more or less injurious to the system—especially the 
nervous system ; and in many instances it is highly 
deleterious. I speak from long observation, and a 
personal experience of many years; having smoked 
and chewed the herb until its pernicious effects 
compelled me to es-chew it altogether. 

Black Birch.—The timber of the birches is not 
particularly valuable, though some of them afford 
tolerable specimens of lumber, as well as good 
fuel. The virgate branches were famoua instru- 
ments in the hands of er ues of the olden time 
in promoting good order, and a close attention to 
study, among the rising generation. 

* afflictive birch, 

Cursed by unletter’d idle youth.” 
But “ the march of mind,” in the present day, has 
rendered such auxiliaries nearly obsolete! The 
flexible twigs of this species, instead of being used 
to stimulate idle boys to learn their lessons, are 
chiefly employed for making coarse brooms to 
sweep streets and courtyards, in our cities. 

The Common Plantain.—This foreigner is very 
generally naturalized; and is remarkable for ac- 
companying civilized man, growing along his 
footpaths, and flourishing around his settlements. 
It is said our aborigines call it the ‘ white man’s 











Leghorn hats. 
Spearmint.—This pleasantly aromatic herb has’ 
been sc generally introduced into all the older set-' 


foot,” from this circumstance. Perhaps the generic 
name (plantago), may be expressive of a similar 
idea; viz., planta, the sole of the foot, and ago, to 
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CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY, ETC. 











It is rather a worthless weed, but 
it is not much inclined to spread, or be troublesome, 


act, or exercise. 


on farm lands. The leaves are a convenient and 
opular dressing for blisters, and other sores; a 

Raut which seems to have been known in the time 
of Shakspeare ; as we may learn from his Romeo 
and Juliet, 

“ Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. 

“ Ben. For what, I pray thee ? 

‘Rom. For your broken shin.” 

The plantain leaf continued in vogue, for that 
purpose, until a substitute was furnished by modern 
experimenters, in their empirical attempts to regu- 
late the national currency ! 

That this interesting volume of Dr. Darlington 
was not written for profit, but for the love of his 
favorite science, and the benefit of those to whom 
he dedicated it, we learn from a note to a discourse 
upon agriculture, delivered a short time after its 
publication, in which he casually mentions his 
“ Farmers’ Flora,” as he chooses to call it, and then 
says: “I beg leave to add that I have not the 
slightest personal or pecuniary interest in the work, 
for | made a present of the manuscript to the first 
printer I found, who had the courage to risk the 
publication.” A FRienp To Farmers. 

October, 1848. 

—_——— 


CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY. 


THE result of the following experiment, the first 
of the kind in that section of the country, was 
given at the request of the editor of the N. Y. Far- 
mer and Mechanic, by 
Mr. C. H. Starr, of Gro- 
ton, Connecticut, who 
has been engaged some 
four years in his experi- 
ments, and has succeed- 
ed in producing some 
strawberries of unsur- 
passable fineness. 

The varieties raised, 
were Hovey’s seedlings, 
with a few English 
plants as fructifiers, and 
were set in April, in 
rows three feet apart. 

The soil was a moist 
loam, half an acre in extent, well pulverized by 
plowing, and manured at the rate of 20 cords to an 
acre, of sea weed and fish. The first year, beets, 
or other vegetables might be grown without detri- 
ment to the fruit. 

The product from the half acre under cultivation, 
last season, was 2,000 quarts of fruit, some of 
which measured 43 inches in circumference. 


ESTIMATED EXPENSE OF CULTURE PER ACRE. 


VALUE OF THE CROP. 


50 bushels of beets the first year , 
4,000 quarts of strawberries the second year, 
4,000 6 “c third year, 
4,000 wi * fourth year, 
12,000 quarts of strawberries in all, at 12 cts. 1,440 


$20 


Total value of the crop for four years, $1,460 


eel 


Leaving a net gain for four years of 820 
Or for each year, : ‘ , . $205 
Theabove is simply what has been done in the ordi- 


nary culture, without any particular effort or extra 
exertion, and we have no doubt the crop could be 
still further increased by improving the variety, and 

with a better opportunity of selecting the soil and 

varying somewhat the kind of manure. 


pant tone 

Piantine Trees.—Trees should be transplant- 
ed in the autumn. The reason is this: Nature 
never does two opposite things at the same time ; 
thus, when she is busied about the roots of a tree, 
she neglects the stem, and reversely. Since, there- 
fore, in the autumn, she is employed on the roots, 
and, in the spring, on the stem, it is evident that 
autumn is the best time for transferring the roots 
from one place to another, just after the fall of 
the leaf. If, however, the soil to which a tree is to be 
transplanted is wet, early spring, just before the 
buds begin to swell, is the best time for transplant- 
ing—Geoponica. 








20 cords of manure or its equivalent, $40 
Expense of plants, $10,000 at $2 20 
Total expense of labor the first season 100 
Total expense incurred the first year $160 
Total expense (labor only), second year . 160 

i 6 third year 160 

* 6 fourth year 160 


a 
TWO-HORSE WAGONS. 





Two-Horst Wacon.—Fie. 95. 


THEsE are constructed with light, broad bodies, 
and will carry, on a good road, from two tons to 
two tons and a half of grain,°or salt in bags, and 
will load well with hay or straw. The bodies are 
mounted on patent iron axles, and eliptical steel 
springs. They are designed for working two 
horses — in pairs, for market and farm use, 
and may be driven with ease, when loaded, at a 
speed of four or five miles per hour. Prices, $75 to 
$125 complete. 

sesniciaiatainisn 

Decay or TimpeR.—The durability of the oak 
is proverbial ; yet how many instances are there 
on record of ship’s timbers having been found rot- 
ten, or unsound, so as to require replacement, even 
before the vessel could be launched. Other oaken 
timbers, of the same size, similarly situated, have 
served at sea for more than half a century ; then been 


——|sold as old ship timber, and set up as land posts, 


$640 ' where they still semain almost as hard as bone. 


— oam_we «wee i ea | & 
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TREATMENT OF ROSE BUSHES. 


Rose BUSHES require a very rich earth, and the 
gardeners of Europe direct them to be removed, or 
the soil about their roots changed once in every 
three or four years. Experience in this country 
proves that we may have ever-blooming roses in 
perfection, without this trouble, as it is only neces- 
sary to renew the exhausted fertility of the soil, 
which can readily be done by using the following 
liquid manure :—— 

[nto a common-sized barrel, put about half a 
bushel of cow manure (not fresh), and fill it to the 
top with water; stir well, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours ; then take equal parts of this#iquid and 
clear water, and pour it around, and over, but not 
on the roots of the rose bushes. When the barrel 
is empty, fill it again with water, which may be 
used without diluting. Do this regularly once in 
three or four weeks, taking care, when possible, to 
apply it just before, or during a rain, in order that 
it may sink still more diluted, directly to the roots, 
i it will form a crust on the surface and injure 
them. 

Soap suds is also a mild and excellent fertilizer 
to apply to delicate plants, but is apt to be un- 
sightly by the white crust it makes on the surface, 
unless the earth is stirred with a trowel, to let it 
sink into the soil. 

i of 0 a - valuable in a vegetable 

arden; also, for cabbage and e ants, arti- 
Shahan. &e. " _s E. 8S. 
Eutawah. 


AN ATTEMPT AT HOUSEKEEPING. 


Oip Lapy’s Diary.—I have just returned from 

my long-promised visit to my old friend M***, whose 
lain good sense, shown in every department of 

life, has often surprised and delighted me. I was, 
therefore, unprepared to find her daughters, who 
had no pains spared in their education, so deficient 
in that important branch, housekeeping. Her 
eldest, a lovely girl, who, while living under her 
mother’s roof, delighted every one with her 
sprightly temper and amiable deportment, as well 
as by the cultivation of her mind, has married, and 
settled on a farm. Her first letter arrived to-day, 
containing so much instruction for my young peo- 
ple, that [ have obtained leave to copy it, which 
reads as follows :— 

I have no words to express to you, my dear 
mother, how I miss youall day long. You are the 
earliest thought at my waking, my last at night. 
I miss your cheerful call at the morning’s dawn, 
and so often oversleep the hour, and then the house 
arrangements go wrong all the rest of the day. 

The first week after our arrival, was spent in 
unpacking the furniture and arranging the house. 
So you suppose that no one was very particular 
about the luxuries of the table. We ate what we 
could get with the least trouble, and solaced our- 
selves with laughing over all our difficulties and 
discomforts, which, by the by, were greatly in- 
creased for want of a little of your forethought; 
for instance, I now remember that you would not 








have unpacked the furniture and china, before the 
rooms and closets were ready to receive them in 
their proper places, and so have saved much unne- 
cessary lifting and disorder. But, notwithstanding 
all this, I do flatter myself that all your good in- 
structions and examples have not been thrown 
away. Although my house is arranged in a manner 
that would please even your critical eye, there is 
one thing however in which I am doubtful, I have 
my storeroom up stairs ; but as my women are not 
so thoughtful as they might be, I fear I shall find 
it inconvenient to mount so high for everything 
that is called for. Indeed, I already long for the 
dear old storeroom at home, so near the kitchen 
that it is no trouble to get to it. I now begin to 
realize what you have so often told me, that J must 
give personal attention to all the different depart- 
ments throughout the house, be they agreeable or 
not. You know that! never liked cooking and that 
your indulgent love always spared me from the dis- 
agreeable task; but sorely do I now grieve that 
you did not enforce your advice, and oblige me to 
perform the disagreeable, though necessary duty. 
Poor Charles never even looks a reproach, but ap- 
pears to be amused at all my difficulties, turning 
them into ridicule, and saying, with a comic shake 
of the head, ‘‘What would your mother say to our 
cooking * No matter, we will do better in time.” 
Dear Charles, I wonder what he has to do with my 
mistakes, or our uncomfortable dinners ; for sure [ 
am that the provisions are al] that could be desired. 
Would that I could say as much for the cooking. 

A few days ago, some of my neighbors hearing 
that I was now settled in my new home, came to 
welcome me in the neighborhood, as they call it; 
though they live so far off, it was impossible for 
them to return hefore dinner. I was delighted to 
see them, and Charles came out of the field to do 
all in his power to assist me to entertain them. 
The best ham was selected, and we were fortunate 
in being able to procure fresh beef from the next 
farm. Our garden has succeeded admirably under 
Charles’ good care. So we had plenty of vegeta- 
bles. I was aware that Jane knew but little of 
cooking, but she professed to be quite equal to the 
dinner [ had provided, and I made myself easy as 
to the result. My new friends are ae lea- 
sant people, and I soon forgot, in their delightful 
society, that I was a housekeeper, and that all the 
responsibility of the dinner really rested on me. 
Dinner hour arrived, but not so dinner. I wonder- 
ed, and Charles looked, but we said nothing, hoping 
that all was right, and that it would soon appear. 
An hour passed, and I began to be uneasy, and then 
visited the kitchen. A thousand excuses were 
made, with many assurances that all was doing 
well, and we would not have long to wait; I re- 
turned to the parlor. Charles was uneasy, as he 
had business in the field, but it could not be helped. 
Another hour passed, and another. What could 
be the matter? Again I visited the kitchen ;. all 
was in confusion ; the beef was not half done, the 
potatoes had all boiled to peices, and the beans 
were sailing in a large pot of water in the chimney 
corner, some distance from the fire. I saw then, 
what 1 should have known before, that my per- 
sonal attention was necessary where there was so 
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ignorant a cook, and, alas! I felt I was little better ; 
but I began to arrange matters asI best could. The 
ham was the first to be dished. Imagine my con- 
sternation on looking into the pot, where I found 
it had boiled to fragments. It had been put on to 
simmer, according to your directions, early in the 
morning, and had been boiling all day. How shall 
we get it out of the pot?’ asked Jane. ‘Strain 
it through a colander,” said a saucy boy, who stood 
enjoying our perplexity. It wasa good hint, how- 
ever, and we followed his advice, both with the ham 
and beans, which otherwise eluded our ladles when 
we attempted to catch them, as if they had been 
things of life. 

At length, all was safely landed on the table, 
much to the amusement of our guests, who, good- 
naturedly, laughed with, not at us, and relieved my 
embarrassment by relating their first experience in 
housekeeping. I had attended to the desert myself, 
and it was really good—all but an unfortunate ap- 
ple island, that looked much more like a solid con- 
tinent than I could have desired ; but thanks to the 
long delay, we were too hungry to be over partic- 
ular, and the dinner passed off right merrily. So, 
dear mother, do pray join in the laugh, and don’t 
look so sad; don’t shake your head so reproach- 
fully, as if you were going to say, “Ah! Fanny, 
Fanny, I thought this would be the way.” Do, 
dear mother, look up and give me one of your 
bright smiles, and I will promise to give a better 
account of my next. Fanny. 


— 
How To Take O1L From PapEr.—Rub gently, 
and press with blotting paper till all the oil on the 
surface is removed; then cover the spots with 
powdered magnesia, French chalk, or any other 
white absorbent—such as Wilmington clay, “ grease 
balls,” &c. Put soft paper over this, and turn the 
other side of the oil spot up, and cover that in like 
manner; lay it under a light press for a few hours, 
and then scrape off the chalk, which will be satura- 
ted with oil; and repeat the process until it has all 
been absorbed ; then rub it gently with a cambric 
handkerchief so as to remove the dust and stain. 
Three or four applications will generally be found 
sufficient. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS.—No. 4. 

Animal Instinct.—The following curious in- 
stance of sagacity in a field mouse occurred on a 
farm near my residence, and displays so much of 
what, in man, would be called reason, that to me it 
seeins unfair to deny to animals so acting, a meas- 
ure of that noble attribute; if, by reason, as dis- 
tinguished from instinct, we mean the power of de- 
ducing consequences from premises. Instinct 
teaches one mouse to make her nest, and find her 
food, as all other mice have done, since their habits 
were noticed by reasoning man; but perhaps no 
other mouse ever did, nor ever will, follow the dic- 
tates of reason in avoiding danger as this one did. 

Late last summer, a young man, while engaged 








in removing a log in the woods, observed a field 
mouse in her nest, which seemed to be asleep. 
Surprised at seeing her remain so quiet when so 
roughly disturbed, he stopped to look more closely, 





when she started away much frightened and ran up 
a neighboring oak tree. On examining the nest, 
he found five half-grown young ones. Supposin 
the mother would return to take care of them, i 
left unmolested, and feeling sorry for her fright, he 
went to work in another part of the wood, and re- 
mained at a distance for a considerable time. When 
he came to the place again, he gave another look 
at the nest, and finding but three little ones, he sup- 
posed that he had counted wrong at first. On re- 
suming his work, he saw the mother descend a ma- 
jestic chestnut not far from the oak he had seen her 
ascend, and go towards her nest. This excited his 
curiosity, and he sat down on a log not far from 
the spot, to watch her motions. She went to her 
nest, took a young one in her mouth as a cat does 
a kitten, and ran up the oak to about half its 
height, crept cautiously and slowly to the end of 
one of the largest branches, from whence she gain- 
ed the chestnut, where the boughs interlaced each 
other. The latter tree, which was about sixty feet 
high, she winded up till she came near the top, and 
disappeared in a deserted crow’s nest. Presently 
she came down, took up another young one, and 
repeated this perilous and laborious journey until 
she had deposited the whole five safely in this 
strangely-selected, aerial habitation, where neither 
man nor beast would be likely to disturb them. 
Eutawah. E. §. 
oseeialiie 


SAGACIOUS HORSE. 


A FARMER Whose sayings and doings | have of- 
ten quoted, though I dare not give his name, had 
some years ago, an old horse, known by the 
name of “ Yellow Ned,” being past work, was turned 
out to enjoy the remainder of his useful life, in the 
best pastures, as his master very justly thought 
some reward was due for his long and faithful ser- 
vices. He was a pet with all the children of the 
household, and so docile, that the most timid child 
used to trot about on his back without saddle or 
bridle. Among other odd fancies, he was extrav- 
agantly fond of apples; and besides shaking the 
small trees, he would adopt various expedients to 
obtain them. 

Among others, the following was of frequent 
occurrence :-—The children often plucked apples 
for him, as they rode through the orchard, which 
no doubt first put the thought into his head; but 
whether so or not, the fact is the same. He would 
come to the horse block, and whinny; if not no- 
ticed, he would put his head over the fence, and 
express great impatience. The children loved to 
indulge their old favorite, so one, or sometimes two 
of them would climb upon his back, when he would 
pace off to the nearest apple tree whose fruit he could 
not reach, and wait while they gathered for him as 
many as he chose to eat. Once, when two were 
on his back, they attempted to cheat him, by eat- 
ing the fruit, and filling the boy’s pockets, and the 
little girl’s apron. He waited at first, as if to know 
what it meant; then walked quietly to a stream 
that run through the corner of the field, stopped in 
the deepest place, stooped to drink as usual, and 
then gently lay down with his little burden in the 
water. The children shouted with laughter, and 
gave him their ill-gotten treasure ; and never tricd 





to cheat “ Yellow Ned” again. E. S. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—No. 8. 


I wit here repeat the names of those elements 
belonging to the soil, with which [ promised to ac- 
quaint you in this letter. They are potassium, so- 
dium, magnesium, calcium, chlorine, iodine, bro- 
mine, manganese, phosphorus, and silicon. You 
recollect I told you that there are but sixteen ele- 
ments that enter into the composition of vegetables ; 
with the remaining six, viz. oxygen, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, carbon, iron, and sulphur, you are already 
familiar. 

Potassium is a metallic substance, of a white and 
brilliant appearance, but soft as wax, and lighter 
than water. When exposed to the air, it attracts 
oxygen very a and this union of potassium 
and oxygen forms the well known alkali, potash. 
When a piece of potassium is thrown on water, it 
attracts the oxygen of the water with such rapidity 
as to become ignited, and burns with a white flame 
while swimming on its surface. Potassium and 
oxygen combine in two proportions; the one con- 
taining the lesser portion of oxygen is called the 
protoxide, the other the peroxide of potassium. The 
prefix, pro, to any of the oxides, denotes the lowest 
proportion of oxygen, or degree of oxidation, and 
per, the highest which they contain. Potash is an 
important ingredient in the potato vine, grape vine, 
corn stalk, and most other trees and plants. 

Sodium is another metallic substance, unitin 
readily with oxygen, and forming the alkali called 
sola. These two alkalies (potash and soda), are 
found in almost every vegetable, and their presence 
is consequently necessary to the fertility of every 
soil. Sodium also unites with oxygen in two pro- 
portions, forming a protoxide and peroxide of so- 
dium. ‘The protoxide is the soda of commerce, 
and this, combined with muriatic acid, forms our 
common table salt, the chemical names for which 
are muriate, or hydrochlorate of soda. 

Magnesium is a white metal, and bright like sil- 
ver. It also unites readily with oxygen, and the 
protoxide forms the magnesia of commerce. This 
also possesses slight alkaline properties, and unites 
with some of the acids, forming various saline com- 
pounds. Epsom salts is a combination of magnesia 
with sulphuric acid, and its chemical name is there- 
fore sulphate of magnesia. 

Calcium is a brilliant white metal, which, when 
united with oxygen, produces lime; quicklime is, 
therefore, an oxide of calcium. Lime is a very im- 
portant agent in every soil, and I will speak of it 
more particularly hereafter. It possesses a strong 
affinity for carbonic acid, which it absorbs from the 
atmosphere, forming a carbonate of lime. Chalk 
and marble are both composed of lime and carbonic 
acid. In its pure state, lime combines readily with 
nearly every acid, forming a multitude of salts. 
Combine: with sulphuric acid, it forms gypsum, or 
plaster of Paris, the chemical name for which is 
sulphate of lime. 


Ciloriae isa ygreen-co'ored and poisonous gas, 
and is never found in nature except in combination. 
United with livdrogen, it forms muriatic acid ; com- 
bine’ wit!: m.creury in one proportion, it forms cal- 


ene}: another proporuon of chlorine changes the 
, to corres:ve sublimate, or bichloride of 


‘ leadly poison. The combinations 


Cw Cen 


sane 
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of chloriue with the metals are called chiorides. 





Iodine is of a black color, and when uncombined 
is in the form of small, shining scales, which are 
changed by a high degree of heat into a beautiful 
violet vapor. Its combination with metals are 
called iodides. 

Bromine is a fluid, possessing an offensive odor, 
and _— properties similar to iodine. It has 
been considerably used of late years in the process 
of taking Daguerreotype likenesses. Chlorine, 
iodine, and bromine, are only found in such plants 
as grow along the sea shore, or in salt marshes, and 
are consequently of little importance to the agricul- 
tural chemist. 

Manganese is a black mineral, always found in 
nature in connexion with iron, and having proper- 
ties similar to those of iron. It unites with oxygen 
in two proportions, and its protoxide forms a num- 
ber of salts, some of which are occasionally found 
in the ashes of — and are supposed to answer 
as a substitute for iron. 

Phosphorus is a light, inflammable solid, colorless 
when perfectly pure, and insoluble in water. It 
is an important constituent in bones, from which it 
is obtained for various uses in the arts. As its 
presence is always necessary for the production of 
seeds, it is an essential ingredient in all our culti- 
vated plants. It combines with oxygen, forming 

hosphoric acid, and this, combined with metallic 
— forms a large group of salts called phos- 

ates, 

: Silicon is a substance resembling charcoal, and 
but little known in its pure state. It is the base 
of silicic acid, called also silica and silex; this is 
pure sand, though possessing chemical properties 
which give it a place among the acids. Its com- 
pounds with soda, potash, &c., are called silicates. 
The presence of rushes indicates an abundance of 
silica in the soil where they grow. It is a very 
important agent in the production of some or our 
most common plants. | 

You may be curious to know how iron, and 
some of the other minerals which I have described, 
can ever enter into, and become a part of any vege- 
table. Although this is not the place for showing 
how plants obtain their food from the soil, yet 1 
may as well here inform you that these solid sub- 
stances usually combine with certain acids which 
are present, and from salts, which are either dis- 
solved by water, or some other agent, and then im- 
bibed by the roots of the plant in the same manner 
as water itself. When the ashes of any vegetable 
are analysed, some of these metals are always 
found in the form of salts. 

J. McKinstry. 
Greenport, Columbza Co., 
Nov. 1st, 1848. 
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Facts 1n Farminc.—The more aung, the 
heavier green crops ; the more green crops, the more 
cattle food ; the more cattle, the more dung. Hence, 
by keeping an abundance of cattle, a farm can be 
improved trom year to year. 

Aileen 
ComPpaRIson oF Manures.—The manure of a 





horse may nearly equal that of a cow, setting qual- 
ity against cores £ and that made by two or three 
pigs may be equal in value to that of an ox. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


By the Steamer Acadia we are in receipt of our for- 
eign journals to November 4th. 

i ceetineudtiilens in fair request. Cotton, an ad- 
vance of jd. to jd. per lb. Grain and Flour, a trifle 
lower. Provisions the same. 

American Provisions for the English Market.—We 
copy from our European correspondent the following 
excellent observations on the method of putting up 
beef and pork for the English Market :— 

Beef.—The quality of the best brands of American 
beef are much approved of. The desirable points be- 
ing to have the color a bright pink, the pickle clear, 
with a good capping of Turks Island or other coarse 
salt ; the coarse pieces, necks, shanks, &c., as scarce, 
and the meat as fat as possible ; in addition to all these, 
the weight (marked on the cask), correctly put into 
every tierce. 

Pork.—A really good article of ‘‘ prime mess pork” 
cut into four pound pieces from hogs not exceeding 


180 to 200 lbs., cured only in pickle, to be of a bright + pa 


pink color, packed with clean clear pickle, and with a 
good capping of coarse salt, will always find a ready 
sale. Mess pork, or stripes, isa waste of material that 
should be put into bacon. Prime pork the same to a 
less extent. The heads, or jowls, will sell here when 
alone for as much money as the prime pork. 

The Best Breed of Sheep.—Let it be assumed that 
the best breed of sheep is that which produces the 

eatest net profit in money from a given quantity of 
ood.—.4gricultural Gazette. 

Winter Management of Calves.—Let them have 
plenty of good hay and roots, with chopped straw and 
linseed, a quarter of a pint to a quart of water, put into 
a jar, or saucepan, and placed on the hearth on hot ashes; 
in the morning it will be done but not burnt. Should 
calves scour during the year, I give in balls one table 
spoonful of Epsom salts, two of flour, and two of whit- 
ening, or chalk.—Anon. 

Bull Fight—At Ashton Keynes, a two-year-old 
stock bull and a fat bull stag, furiously attacked each 
other, and fought until the latter dropped dead, cov- 
ered with wounds. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that the victor was removed from the dead body of his 
fallen foe. The latter weighed 300 lbs. per quarter. 

Lime a Means of Preventing Plant Wounds from 
Bleeding.—This year, I saved some fine pelargoniums 
from bleeding to death, after being cut down, by dust- 
ing slacked lime over the wound. It might have the 
effect of preserving other plants under similar circum- 
stances.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Influence of Night Temperature on Plants.—Every 
gardener who pretends to an acquaintance with his 
ee is now aware of the prejudicial effect of 

igh night temperature. We have repeatedly pressed 
the subject on his attention; we have shown that in 
countries, called hot, the thermometer often falls low 
during the night, and that, to the vine in particular, 
night cold is indispensable and always provided by na- 
ture where grapes are finest. The well-known forma- 
tion of ice near Calcutta, although brought about by 
slightly artificial means, is in itself a beacon to guide 
the gardener who reflects. In short, the kind of pe- 
riodical rest which a low nocturnal temperature se- 
cures to plants is undoubtedly as necessary to them as 
sleep to animals; it may be broken for a short time 
with impunity, but it must be provided eventually, 
and the greater the regularity of it the better the 
health of the individual.— English Paper. 

Advice in Poultry oe principles upon 
which I rely for success in keeping hens, are 1, to 
have two breeds—a few to hatch and rear the chick- 
ens, and twice the number of everlasting layers, as 
eggs are more profitable than chickens; 2, to geta 
hatch as early as possible in spring, and to keep them 
well; these never cast their feathers like the old birds, 





and if they begin to lay in autumn, lay more or less all 
winter; 3, never to keep old fowls (none but favorite 
fowls ought to be kept more than two years); old 
birds lay larger eggs than pullets, but not nearly so 
many; 4, to give them the best barley I could get, and 
as much as tbey could pick up once aday, in summer. 
and twice in winter ; they are not only more profitable, 


well kept, but the eggs are better. The two breeds I 
like best are the spotted Dorkings for sitting, and the 
pheasant breed for laying.—Agricultural Gazette. 

Prize ‘4: weberries.—The following are the names 
and weig::. of four of each color of the gooseberries 
standing highest on the prize lists of the Guoseberry 
Shows held at Lancashire, Cheshire, and other parts 
of the United Kingdom, in the year 1848 :— 


Red. Weight of Heaviest Berry 
LONGOR coccce cocccccccccess secccccccscedl Uwts. 19 gre. 
Companion COC Oo Ce ee OOLeee OEE EEEEEECCE® sal 3 
Wonderful Ceeese sere eeeseessseeeerrese os ad 18 “ 
Lion eeereces pébn sb 0e6ss 6bbeeneben Sosa une as 4 “ 

Yellow. 

Catherina eeeese pews se beeeees whew ens eee cD “ 15 “ 

CY cccccccccccesecesecece woccce cccvcdh ” 200 
Drill ccccccccce ccccce cccccccccccccces vce’ és a = 
PHOL coccce vecccccece coccce cocece c0ceesedD wai | i 

Green. 

Thumper eocccccece $n0ececeec 0000066000000 i 9 « 
Peacock. cccccccecs eecse @eeee eeveeee eee 0024 ot 15 bd 
Ce | pheaeseeweesesertcue “ 19 “ 
| @eeeeeee eveeee obsusecenee “ 0 “ 

White 
Freedom eorevcceces pene ence enoceecscesee es od 
Eagle @eeeeeeeee eevee eee eevee eeeeeee oooame 66 19 ‘“ 
Lady Leicester....ccssccscscccecccevcccs aa 13“ 
Tally Ho @eeeeeeeee @eeeeeeeeeeeee @eoseece 22 - 21 “i 


Important Enterprise in the Island of Cuba.—The 
‘*Junta Fomento,” or Board of Agriculture and 
Improvements of the island of Cuba, have re- 
cently made considerable purchases of such articles 
and stock, as are calculated to improve and render 
more profitable, the agricultural interests of that valua- 
ble territory. The purchases have been made in this 
country by their highly intelligent and accomplished 
commissioner, Senor Don José Maria de la Torre. 
The animals consist of several cattle of the Short- 
Horn, Devon, and Hereford breeds; Cotswold and 
Southdown sheep; swine of four different breeds; 
and poultry of various kinds. Among other articles 
introduced, are several implements and machines of 
the latest improvement, and a choice variety of seeds 
for field and horticultural purposes. This enterprise, 
if properly carried out, must have the happiest effect 
in developing the resources of the island, and in ad- 
vancing the interests of all parties concerned. 

Insects in Wheat.—The mode of dressing seed 
wheat, practised by hundreds of farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of Ipswich, Eng., is to wet the seed by various 
modes and dust arsenic on the dry heap, out of the paper 
it is done up with by the chemist, whilst another turns 
the heap over. A half bushel of lime is first emptied 
into a half-hegshead tub a week or two before seed 
time, to which is added the drainings from the cattle 
yards, sufficient to cover the wheat when dipped ; the 
wheat is then stirred in a basket, or skep, skimmed and 
turned on the floor. When the seed is wetted, it is 
dusted with dry powdered arsenic, which is sprinkled 
on and mixed with the wheat. It is then swept and 
rounded up into a heap and left over night. The li- 
quor in the tub, is about as thick as bricklayer’s lime 
wash for walls. 

A quarter of a pound of arsenic is sufficient for 
dressing four bushels of wheat, which costs less than a 
cent per bushel. The spent lime is worth its cost as 
manure. It may be thought that the skep should be 
sunk in the liquor, and the wheat slowly poured in, 
to cause the light grains to float; but an extra stirring 
will rectify this. If two persons are employed, of 
course one may sink the skep, and dust on ihe arsenic 
on every skepful shot on the floor, whilst the other 
stirs and skims the wheat. 
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Removau.—Our readers are informed that the office 
of publication of the American Agriculturist is re- 
moved to 121 Fulton street, New York, where a large 
and complete assortment of agricultural publications 
may be found, which will be sold at the lowest cash 
prices, by C. M. Saxton. 

Gotpy Mepau.—A. B. Allen & Co., of 189 and 191 
Water street, New York, were awarded a gold medal 
for exhibiting the best and greatest variety of Agricul- 
tural Implements, at the late annual fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute. 

Deatu or T. B. Waxeman.—It is with much 
regret we announce the decease of Thaddeus B. Wake- 
man, Esq. He died at his residence, in this city, on 
the 7th inst., after a protracted illness of several 
munths. 
a large part of his life, has resided in New York. He 
has been connected with the American Institute since 
its commencement, twenty-one years, during all of 
which time, he has heid the responsible office of Cor- 
responding Secretary. The success of this institu- 
tion under the many discouragements it has had to en- 
counter, is his best and a sutficient eulogy. 

ScienTiric AGRICULTURE; or the Elements of 
Chemistry, Geology, Botany, and Meteorology, &c., 
by M. M. Rodgers, M.D. Illustrated by Engravings. 
Rochester: Erastus Darrow. 12mo. pp. 279. In has- 
tily looking over this little work we have been rather 
favorably impressed; and were not the country al- 
ready flooded with similat publications, we should 
hope the author would be rewarded for his pains. 

THe Breeps, MANAGEMENT, STRUCTURE, AND 
DisEAsEs oF SHEEP, With Illustrative Engravings, by 
H. J. Canfield. Salem, Ohio: Aaron Hinchman, 
12mo. pp. 580. This is avery good compilation of 
the subject treated on, made from various authors, 
some of which are duly credited, others not. Among 
others largely drawn from, we notice much from our 
own pages, transferred without comment or quotation 
marks of any kind whatever. Although we conceive 
this adds to, rather than detracts from,the merits of 
the work, we are not at liberty to draw the same in- 
ference as to the merits of the author, who was bound 
by all fairness and honorable dealing to have given us 
due credit for his ample extracts. 

Best Kinps oF STRAWBERRIES FOR CULTIVATION. 
—An experienced fruit grower writes us that after try- 
ing thirty of the best and most popular modern varie- 
ties of strawberries, he has come to the conclusion 
that but four varieties are worth cultivating on the 
—_ sandy lands of Monmouth county, New Jersey. 
These are Hovey’s seedling, the Boston pine, large 
early scarlet, and the crimson cone, or Scotch pine. 

Wine 1n Oxn10.—The amount of wine already made 
this year in the neighborhood of Herman, is about 
sie gallons. It is worth on an average $1.25 per 

on. 

Mammortru Pumpxin.—We were shown yesterday 
a pumpkin grown by Mr. Jas. Smith, of Harrison 
county, Indiana, that weighed 171 pounds, and is up- 
wards of six feet in circumference.—Lou. Cour. 

Two Crops or RAspBERRIES THE SAME YEAR.— 
Mr. Wm. E. Lyman, picked upward of half a pint of 
raspberries from his garden in this city, the past week, 
being the second crop of this year’s growth. The 
berries were of fine size and flavor.—Buffalo Com- 
mercial. 

INTRODUCTION oF THE TEA PLANT INTO THE 
Unirep Starrs. —It will be gratifying for our readers 
to learn that several cases of black and green-tea 
plants, of Chinese stock, have just arrived from Lon- 
don, in the ship American Eagle, selected and imported 


Mr. W. was a native uf Connecticut, but for | p 





by Dr. Junius Smith, of this city. The packages con- 
tain some 500 plants of from five to seven years’ 
growth, and are designed for the formation of planta. 
tions in the mountainous parts of Georgia and the 
Carolinas. 

We also understand that a small quantity of tea 
seed was lately brought to this country by Dr. S., in 
the steamer Britannia, which he received in London, 
overland, from the northwest provinces of India, for 
the purpose of sowing on plantations at the south. 
More plants and seed are expected from India and 
China, this season, and if we may judge from the pro- 
gress already made, we have now the means in hand 
of extending tea plantations throughout such sections 
of our country as may be found adapted to its cul- 
ture. 

SERIOUS LOss BY FIRE.—We regret to notice the 
destruction by fire, on October 29th, of the office, 
apers, stereotype plates, and several thousand volumes 
of the Cultivator in Albany. This is a luss of no little 
magnitude, and one that can hardly be estimated by 
dollars and cents. We sincercly trust, so far as re- 
pairable ‘+ the latter, the publisher’s loss may be 
amply made up by an increased list of paying sub- 
scribers. ee 

The agricultural implement warehouse of Mr. Em- 
ery, in the same building, was also destroyed, with 
several thousand dollars’ worth of tools, The sympa- 
thies of the public, and the energies of both the above 
parties, will soon, we hope, reinstate them in their 
former prosperous Career. 

ANALYgIs OF THE CoTTON PLANT AND SEED, 
with Suggestions as to Manures, &c., by Thomas J. 
Summer, Columbia, S. C.: Allen, M’Carter & Co. 
This work consists of a small pamphlet of some 16 
pages, giving the modus operandi and results of the 
author in his analyses of the cotton plant and seed, the 

er centage of the constituents of which are as fol- 
ows :— 


100 parts of the ash of the cotton plant gave 
6.50 








Silicic acid, . ‘ “ . P 
Sand and coal, . é . 10.04 
Oxide of iron, . ‘ 8.20 
Oxide of lime, ° , . - 17.66 
Oxide of magnesia,. . . . §.33 
Sulphuric acid, ‘ ‘i e PF 1.31 
Phosphoric acid, .  . ° - 13.37 
Potassa, . ‘ - ° ~ 22.01 
Soda, ae ; ° ° - 0.99 
Chloride of sodium, ° ; 0.05 
Carbonic acid, . ° « 15.92 
101.19 
100 parts of the ash of cotton seed gave 
Phosphoric acid, . ° ‘ - 35.43 
Oxide of iron, ‘ ‘ “ P 3.43 
Coal, ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.05 
Sulphuric acid, a a . 319 
Oxide of lime, : ‘ 10.88 
Oxide of magnesia, . 10.61 
Potassa, . ’ ° . ° . Sa 
Soda, P : ; é e ‘ 2.75 
Silicic acid, . ; ; ‘ trace. 
Loss and chlorine, . é 4.84 
100.00 


To Maxe Froc Sovur.—Wash the thighs and 
backs of fifty frogs; put them into a pot with water 
enough for soup, together with carrots, leeks, turnips, 
parsnips, a little celery, a burnt onion, and a g 
— of butter; let them boil gently for four or five 

ours and serve them as bowillion gras, 

Voulez vous de frog soup ? 

Mercie, Monsieur, j’ai beau coup. 

\ 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 


ASHES, Pots, ....0+..0+++0+-+0¢ per 100 lbs. $5 87 
Pearls, EGkesb oops beh oebh sees ous SnD, 6 12 
BATES ROPE, « <c00000 0 c000s cose cc000c00 ckD. 6 
BARK, Quercitron,...occeeesceesecevees ton, 26 00 
BEANS, White, ....00.00-seeesceeeees DUSH. 75 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, .o-seeccsccccoelb. 19 
BOLT ROPE, ..-cee ccovccvseccvesces asp. ll 
BONES, ground,.....+.cessesseceossesDUSh. 45 
BRISTLES, American, .. «++ -.++ee+eeeeelb. 25 
BUTTER, Table,...-++. eee abes eeben neue, 15 
eps i‘sakbakoe ssc 9 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, . ...--+---+-do. 11 
Sperm, coe cecerecsees cerceeseeedd. 25 
Stearic,......++- ecceces occeccer sll. 20 
CHEESE, ..........0+ oe, ere. 5 
COAL, Anthracite,.......- 2,900 lbs. 4 50 
CORDAGE, American, ...-.+-+6----- +5. Ib. 10 
OO eS er do. 5 
COTTON SAGGING, Amer. ‘:emp,.... yard. 15 
PREATHERS, .cccccscocce: A ee es, |e 4] 
PE GRDIADE, 5556 60. -s + soe enn ee 505 SD. 8 
FLOU 7%, Northern, Southern and West'rnbbi. 5 25 
Foucy, ere ae oe eee ee -eeto, 6 00 
Richmond City Miis...-.-...-.ee0edo. 7 00 
iuckwheat,.... Sosa sess cees _ 
a 2 sane ine unas scee ee. 8 12 
GRAN *V her | Westernyececcccecees bush. 1 lo 
fied and Mimeds. 000 sss sce. 95 
yee. Gabe ones ese bicube ease sawn: 65 
Carn, NorthePwtyecceocceccce cece sce llO. 65 
SUUMERN, cccccecceccccccce lO 65 
Barley,..cccrsecccscceccccccce cove do. 62 
Oats beshebeeb kao db0 been bend 'nca RO: 27 
GUANO, Pernvian, occrececsccesece 2,000 Ibs. 50 00 
ms Patagonian esos Sebbbeesscss cueeD 35 00 
HAY,in Dales, . occccccccccccscccccs cosces GO. 45 
TiMP, Russia, clean,......+e+se+se0.--ton. 195 U0 
American, water-rotted,........++- do. 160 Q0 
American, dew-rotted,........ e+eeedo. 140 00 
HIDES, Dry Southern,.....-.+++.s0++-++ do. 6 
SONGS. cn Giees ene eepes bes eek ee eeseices sane. 4 
HORNS, ..ccccccoce Soe sab bee SSsuccuset eee. Gee 
LEAD, pig,.--+ -cccccscevecccecccccecsess GO. 4 06 
Pipes for Pumps, &¢ .-.-..eseeeeeee lb. 3 
MEAL, Corn,..- sccccscesscssccccoscoe Dbl 3 12 
SUE Sc5e cnn be suessneese oinciness hha. 12 50 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,............-gal. 23 
MUSTARD, American,.........eeeeeeeeelbe 16 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,.......---+-.+-bbl. 2 00 
Heh, .0cccccscccsccccce cose cscces do 125 
ROSIN, . 002 voce ccce cece cccce eeeeee do. 1 19 
Turpentine,......+sseesseeseee-seedo. 2 50 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, ....- .gal. “ 
OIL, Linseed, American, .......-.....+++d0. 51 
CastOr, 20 scecrccescesceecseeve- 00. | 25 
LAI, «ccc ccccccccccce secs cece cess oh. 65 
Ol, CAKE, LUcbbhhs oebecbbebenesess an. ] 00 
PEAS, Field, .... 0000 ccce cccccccessoe DUS. 7 
Black eyed, 2d0...+eecece see-e- 0 1 
PLASTER OF PARIS,.... ecvecccecce o tON. 2 
Ground, in bblis., .... eseee--0f 300 Ibs. 1 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,.e.. .-e+ee+-bbl. 9 
Prime, Sesenurees a 
moe  s.s4.00000028b. 





Rounds, in pickle,..do. 

PIRAOSS, oases essesccecie 
Prime,...... 
Lard, «+20 sees cree cece sees 
Bacon sides, Smoked, -... . 
In pickle, ....sccccces sees sceee 
Hams, Simoked,...+ seecccoscceeccs 
Pickled, «+... 
Shoulders, Smoked,. 
Pickled, ...- «t+ 


erereceen 


kph aenenene eee 
RICE, ..00ccccccces cesvcccceescesees 100 Ibs, 
SALT, 2200 coccvccccceecese voce cece ccee SACK, 
COMMON, 0000 2000 cccccccccccce s DUSK. 
SEEDS—Clover,. «see sse- -beess a nbneeshe ED 
Timothy,-ooeccseeceeessecesees DUSH. 
Flax, Clean, coe ccecsscee cove cese sed, 
TOUg,-+++ ceeecses saeetlOs 
SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... .Ib. 
Sulphate Soda, ground, ............d0. 
SUGAR, New Orleans,....ecsscccceeeee +O. 
SUMAC, American,.......+seeeeceeceeetON, 
TALLOW, pbb 500 6.600 6400000 000000006 050th 
TOBACCO, coc cccccccceeccee cece scccee dO 
WHISKEY, American,......+++ee0+se0+ gal. 
WCOLS, Saxony, -.+.- eeeececsnecese obese nis 
METINO., ccoccccecccoeeccses cess ee eO, 
Half DIOOd.ccs oe rseneccees joaiees TOs 
Common BD cbsndtesbeeen end eodeeee 


eee 
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NEW YORK RETAIL PROVISION MARKET. 


Meate.—Beef, from 6 to 14 cents per Ib.; Veal, 7 to }2 cen:s; 
Lamb, 5to9 cents; Mutton, 6 to 10 cents ; Pork and Sausages, 
9 to 10 cents; Ham and Bucon, 8 to 12 cents; Beeves’ Tongues, 
42 to 68 cents each ; Young Pigs, $1 to $1.25 each. 

Fish, $c.—Striped Bass, from 8 to 10 cents per lb.; Codfish, 
3 to 4 cents; ffaddock, 5 to 6 cents; Black Fish, 8 cents ; 
Flounders, 5 cents; Eels, 8 to 10 cents; Pike, 13 cents; White 
and Yellow Perch, 8 cents; Smelts, 12 cents ; Lobsters, 6 cents; 
Crabs (hard-shelled), 25 cents per dozen ; Oysters, 50 cents to $1.25 
per 100; Clams, 37 to 75 cents per 100. 

Poultry, Eggs, and Game.—Turkeys, from 87 cents to $1.25 
each; ild Turkeys, $2 to $2.50; Gecse, 37 cents to $1.50; 
Wild Geese, 87 cents to $1.12; Ducks, (domestic), 50 cents to 
4g per pair, Ducks (canvas-backed), $1.50 to $2; Ducks, (wild), 

to 62 cents ; Brant Ducks, 75 cents; Teal and Widgeons, 37 to 
50 cents; Chickens, 37 cents to $1; Partridges, 62 to 75 cents ; 
Guinea Fowls, 50 cents to $1; Capons, 15 to 18 cents per Jb. ; 
Woodcocks, 50 to 62 cents per brace ; Pigeons, $1.25 to $1.50 per 
doz ; Quails, $l to $1.50; Robbins, 47 to 50 cents; Rabbit, 12 
cents each; Grey Squirrels, 6 to 10 cents; Venison, 10 to 15 
cents per lb.; Eggs, 7 to 10 for 13 cents. 

Honey, from 12 to 18 ceats per Ib. 

Dairy Products.—Butter, trom 18 to 25 cents per lb.; Cheese, 
7to 10 cents; Cheese Cakes, 8 for 12} cents; Milk, 4 to 6 cents 
per quart. 

Ice.—25 cents per 100 ibs. 

Fruit and Nuts.—Ladvy Apples, from $3.50 to $5 per bbl. ; New- 
town Pippins. $1 to $3.50: Vanderveres, $1.50 to $2; Spitzen- 
burgs, and Wine Apples, $2; Belle Fleurs, $1.75; R. I. Green- 
ings, 81.25 to $1.50; Fall Pippins, $1.50 to $2; Golden Pippine, 
$1.50 to $1.75 ; Pearmains, $1.25 ; Gilliflowers, $1.75 ; Roxbury 
Russets, $1.25 to $1.75 : Apples in small parcels, 6 to 18 cents 
per half peck; Quinces, $1 to $2. per 100; Cranberries 
(eastern), $6.50 to $7 per bbl., Cranberries in small parcels. 
25 to 37 cents per half peck; Grapes (Malaga), 18 to 25 cents 
per lb. : Oranges, 25 to 62 cents per dozen; Lemons, 12 to 26 
cents; Bananas. 50 to 75 cents; Chestnuts, $3 to $3.50 per 
bushel ; Hickory Nuts, $1 to $1.25 ; Peanuts, $1.25 to $1.50; 
Coco Nuts, 6 cents each ; Pecan Nuts, &to 10 cents per Ib. ; 
Filberts, 8cents; Madeira Nuts, id cents ; Almonds (hard-sheil- 
ed). 12 cents ; Almonds (soft-shelled), 15 to 18 cents. 

Vegetables.—Carter, Mercer and Kidney Potatoes, 75 to 8&7 cents 
per bushel ; Pinkeyes, 50 to 62 cents, Potatoes in small parcels 12 
cents per half peck; Swect Potatoes, $1 per bushel; Sweet 
Potatoes in small parcels, 12 to 15 cents per half peck ; Oni. ns 
red), 37 to 41 cents per bushel; Onions (white), 75 cits; 
Onions (silver-skinned), 50 cents ; Onions in small parcels, 12 to 
15 cents per half peck; Leeks, 6 cents for 5; Tomatos, 50 cents 
per basket, or 15 cents per half peck ; Citron Melons (for pre- 
serving), 9 to 1% cents each; Valparaiso and Patagonian 
Squashes, 12 to 18 cents; Long-necked Striped Squashes, 12 





cents; Flat Turnips, 25 cents per bushel; Flat Turnips in 
small parcels, 6 cents per peck; Ruta-Bagas, 37 cents per bushel ; 
Beets, 50 ceuts; Beets in small parcels, 1 cent each; Carrots, 37 
cents per bushel ; Carrots in small parcels, 1 cent each ; Pars- 
nips, 42 cents per bushel ; Parsnips in small parcels, 1 cent 
each; Oyster Plants, 4 to 5 cents per bunch ; Purple Cabbazes, 
6 cents each ; Cabbages (common), 3 to 4 cents ; Cauliflowers, 18 
to 25 cents per head; Celery, 6 to 8 cents; Lettuces. 18 to 25 
cents per dozen. 








RemarRks.—The market is quite active, and prices without 
much change. The season has been a prosperous one upon the 
whole, and prices good for northern and western products. We 
regret to say, that those at the south are not paying so well, and 
there seems to be little prospect of a rise. We shall hope for 
more prosperous times next year; but in looking abroad at the 
troubles in Europe, what cause have not the people of America 
to congratulate themselves upon their envious condition? Let 
us be thankful to a kind Providence that things are so well with 
us, and endeavor by our good conduct and contentment, to merit 
a continuation of his blessings. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—Communications have been received 
from M. W. Philips, W. Bacon, A. L. Elwyn, Solon Robinson, A 
Farmer Subscriber, C. D., Samuel Allen, T.C. Peters, tsaac 
Hicks, An Amateur, Wm, R. Prince, A Beatty, H. Fuller, James 
Boyle, Sergeant Teltrue, and Reviewer. 


Curing Hams.—F., of Fairfax, Va.—If your neighbor’s hams 





were packed down in charcoal dust in a cellar, or other damp 
| place, their decay must have been caused by the absorption of 
moisture by the charcoal. Had his hams been packed away in 
; dry charcoal dust, ina cool dry room above ground, he would 
; have had no cause for complaint about “ book farming.’’ 


| 4 Plain Truth Plainly Spoken.— A Farmer Subscriber.— 
| We agree with you. Ten to one the writer of thearticle alluded 
| to in our November number, is himself one of those accustomed 
; to the luxury of *‘ easy chairs, and the vanity of gloves,” whose 
; endeavor it is not “ to get their living out of the soil,” but out of 
| their fellow men. Persons wishing work can find employment 
by applying atthe office of the Emigrant Society, Spruce st. 
N. Y., without brokerage or charge. 
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prompt attention, and the books sent by mail, or otherwise. 
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ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED STORE. 


Removed from stand No. 10 and 12 Green street, to the a 
the 


New Store No. 369 Broadway, a few doors South o 
Post Office, Alken}, NM. Y. 


THE subscriber being a sufferer from fire, in common with 
a large portion of the citizens of Albany (having lost his store 
and stock on the morning of the 29th of October last), has se- 
cured fora term of geo the new and extensive store, No. 
369 Broadway, or old Market street, afew doors south from 
the Post Office. This store being 145 feet deep, and four sto- 
ries hig! , is much larger than his former one and running 
through from oe to the Canal basin—Broadway bei 
the principal thoroughfare in the city, between the boat land- 
ings and depéts, the location is readily found. These ad- 
vantages, with the increased facilities, will enable him to 
transact many times the business heretofore done by him, and 
more convenient for the trade generally. 
» In connection with these changes, he is erecting an exten- 
sive manufactory in the central part of the city, sufficiently 
large to accommodate over 100 mechanics, and a proportionate 
amount of labor-saving machinery, which will enable him at 
all times to execute all orders with despatch. And he solicits 
the continuance of that very liberal — heretofore be- 
stowed upon his establishment. . L. EMERY. 
N. B. It is his intention to establish branches at Rochester 
and Buffalo the coming spring, each to be under the charge 
uf experienced brothers of the subscriber. 





BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, &cu &c. 
For sale at the Office of the American Agriculturist. 


AMERICAN Farmer’s Encyclopedia. $3, in leather. 
Amcrican Shepherd, by Morrell. $1. 
American Agriculture, by Allen. $1. 
American Poulterer’s Companion, by Bement. $1. 
American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents. 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. 75 cents. 
Buel’s Farmer’s Companion. 75 cents. 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry’ 60 cents. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. $1.50. 
Domestic Animals, by R. L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 
50 cents. 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher. 75 cents. 
Farmer's and Emigrant’s Hand Book. $1. 
Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thoms. 50 cents. 
Gurdner’s Farmer’s Dictionary. $1.50—leather, $1.75. 
Karmer’s Manual. 45f) cents. 
Horse’s Foot—and how to Keep it sound. 25 cents. 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. $1.25. 
Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden. $1.25. 
iwebig's Agricultural Chemistry (new edition). $1. Paper, 
75 cents. 
Agricultural and Animal Chemistry (pamphiet edi- 
tions). 25 cents each. 
Parsons on the Rose. $1.59. 
Prince on the Rose. $1.50. 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault. $1.50. 


Willis Bristol 
BE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 110 INSURANCE COM= 


Office No, 40 Wall Street, N. Y. 


LIFE INSURANCE, — the plan adopted 7 this Company, 
is founded upon the principle of contribution in the shape of an- 
nual premiums to a common fund, proportioned to the amount 
insured, out of which the Company pay a stipulated sum on the 
death of the assured to the person for whose benefit the insur- 
ance is effected. 

After a thorough investigation of the different systems adopted 
in Europe and America, and of the rates of premium charged, 


this company have reduced the premium 25 per cent. payable 
in cash, annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be pre- 
ferred, under a conviction that the exigencies of the Com- 


—_ will never exceed and seldom — one half of the an- 
nual premium now charged by the English and American Com- 
panies, which reduction will still leave a large margin for seasons 
of unusual sickness and death among its members to 
reduce the premiums at once to an amount more nearly approxi- 
mating the actual necessities of the Company tha: to adopt the 
system of premium notes which is attended with many disadvan- 
tages. 

The leading features of this Company are— 

1. A guarantee capital of $50,000, which together with the ac- 
cumulating premiums is deemed adequate to meet every eontin 
gency. 

2. A reduction in the rates of premiums—payable annually 
semi-annuuily. or quarterly, a8 may be preferred. 

3. The assure: participate annually inthe profits. 

4. Insurance may be effected by any married woman upon the 
life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, free frm an’ 
claims of the representatives of her husband, or any of his credi- 
tors. 

5. No personal liability of the members beyond the amo.unt of 
their annual premium of insurance. 

6. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, or debtors 
themselves may insure for the protection of their creditors. 

A prospectus has been issued (which can be had n¢ the office 
of the Company, or any of its agents), explanatory of the terms 
and conditions of insurance. 


TRUSTEES. 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Samucl Leeds, Norris Wilcox, 
Cyrus P. Smith, Frederick T. Peet, John W. Fitch, 
George Hall, Caleb Mix, John Durrie, 
David Banks, Sherman W. Knevals, Lewis B. Judson, 
G. S. Silliman, Henry Peck, James Punderford, 
George D. Phelps, Eli W. Blake, James E. English 


Lucius R. Finch, 

NJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 

NORRIS WILCOX, Vice President. 

CALEB MIX, Treasurer. 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 

AMBROSE L. JORDAN, Chairman of Local Board, 


Medical Examiners. 


WILLIAM N. BLAKEMAN, M. D., 193 Bleecker street. 
ALEXANDER B. WHITING. M. D., 848 Broadway. jft 





Stable Economy, by Stewart. $1. 

Smith’s Productive Farming 50 cents. 
Treatise on Milch Cows. 383 cents. 
Treatise on Guano. 25 cents. 

Youatt on the Horse (new edition). $1.36. 
Youatt on the Pig. 75 cents. 

Hovey’s Fruits of America, colored plates. $1 per no. 
Marfit on Manures. 38 cents. ; 
Man’s Bird Keeper’s Manual. 50 cents. 
Jounson’s Gardener's Dictionary. $2. 
Youatton the Dog. $1.50. 

Porter’s Hawker on Shooting. $2.75. 

The Dog and Sportsman. 175 cents. 
Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. $1. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. $1.26. 
MecMahon’s Gardner. $3. ~ 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening. $3. 

- Cottage Residences. $2. 
Mason’s Farriery (new edition). $1 25. 
Hind’s ny “ “ a. 
Bridgman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant. $2. 
Allen’s American Herd Book. $3. 
Browne’s Tour of America. $5. 

Thomas’ Fruit Culturist. 50 cents 


Francis & Loutrel, No. 77 Maidea Lane, N. Y 
MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank Books and Stationery 


articles—Diamond Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying Presses— 

Manifold Letter Writers—superior Croton Ink, warranted to re- 

tain its jet-black color, which they sell at the by lowest prices. 
0 


We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 


and STATIONERY—Cap, Letter, and Note Papers, Envelopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing Papers—Co 
Pocket-Books, Card-Cases, Port-Folios, Scrap-Books—Gold Paper, 
Tissue Paper—Chess Men, Backgammon Boards—Wax, Wafers, 
Slates, Pencils—Gold and Silver Pencil Cases—Writing Desks— 
Work Boxes—Quills-—Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all arti- 
cles kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 


py Books, 


Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Offices supplied. 
Printing, Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 
3° We should be pleased to have a call from those requiring 


articlesin our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
Stutioners. 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Sept.lyr*. 


LEWIS FRANCIS, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 





In press, Minor’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual. 
I’ Orders sent by mail, accompanied by Cash, will receive 


Address C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton street, New York. 
4.* Nov. 





in large lumps, and is the most suitable and 
stock. It may be placed on the ground in the open field where it 


ROCK SALT. 
THIS Salt is as hard as alum. and isthe bestknown. It eomes 
ical kind for 


LAND FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—2,000 acres of land lying in the marl region of 
Eastern Virginia, and within two to seven miles of the town 
of Freicricksburg. Apply to 


LAYTON Y. ATKINS, 


will be exposed for years to the weather with but little waste. 
It is the best kind to put in arack, manger or trough, to be licked 
by horses, cattle, and sheep, as they may desire. By thismeans 
stock never get an excess, or suffer injury from its use. Price $1 
per hundred pounds, for a singie barrel, or 75 cents per hundred 





Fredericksburg, Va. 


dec. lyr. 


unds for larger quantities. 
" A. B ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 


STATIONERY, BLANK=BOOKS, AND PAPER. ** 


% 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
BRYANT’S, Finch’s, Grant’s, Hendrickson’s, and Rice’s Patent 





| ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Wheeler's Endless Chain Horse Power, for une horse,......$75| ‘THE Annual Meeting of this Society will be held at Albany, 

Whitman’s Endless Chain Power, for orte‘horse,.......... ..$80| on the third Wednesday (17th) of January, 1849. Premiums will 

Wheeler’s Threshers, undershot,.s.eeeesssceeeeees jaan $95 | be awarded on Grain and Root Crops, Butter, Cheese, Fruits, 
6s “ overshot with SEPATATOT,. 00... .220+---- 935, KC. Statements should be furnished the Secretary early in 

i. seas sees Cow ee COSHH HOS Asses eseeseee se8 390 January. 
— an... SS) ete eee 538 [tis desired that there should bea full representation from 
Eddy’s & Taplin’s Threshers,. . ... +--+... -e0+ e+ +000 $40 to $50 | County Societies, as weli as of the friends of agriculture gen- 
P POTS. ce cee wcrc esc ees eeeercce cesar eerees 50t 60 erally, 

Trinibles Two Hurse Powers, .... 2000.0 cosccecs no ned A Pomological Exhibition will be held at the rooms of the 

Warren’s  “ Pighcersseein’ kocene ce escccesesceeeee -Q50 | Society, and growers of fruit are respectfully requested to for- 

Taplin’s bs cee cccccnccccccccccececces se evecs seeeS75 | Ward specimens tothe secretary as eurly, if practicable, as the 

Child’s « GEOG RIEL ON 15th of January. B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

A.B ALLEN & €O., 189 and 191 Water street. | ov. Ist, 1848. n3t 
FOR SALE. 


LEAD PIPES FOR HYCAANTS, PUMPS, &c. 
Of 3g inch calibre. weighing from 1 |b. 3 0z. to 3 lbs. 8 oz. per yd. 
“17 . “ 1* 14 “ 6 do 6 “ 


4 


es s “ 2 se “ 8 da 4 “ 
“ % ‘. “ 3 “oy “ 10 do 8 “ 
“5 * “  —5“10 “ 14do ss 
—_— “  6“12 “ 17d08 « 
‘ “ 1 © 19do * 
“9 “ “ 6.123 * Bido ‘s 
is OV “ ts 23 “ 8 “ 50 do sd 
“ 3 “ “ 98 “ “ 59 do 

«“ 332 ‘ « 45 “ “ §0 do 

“4 “ ‘ 49% 90 do 

“4 . Water Pipe 15 do L4 - 
ty 43 “ “ t 17 do 4 6 
a 5 i “ “ 34 do “ 


Price of the above pipes from 534 to 7 cents per lb. Tinned pipe, 
3 cent per Ib. extra. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 129 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 


—= 





WATER RAMS. 

FOR SALE, Superior Water Rains, which, if applied to a large 
or small streain of water where there is one or more feet fall, a 
oer of said stream may be forced up, by its own power, to a 

eight of 50 or 100 feet. The quantity of water raised will vary 
according to the height of the fall, the size of the stream, and 
the capacity of the ram. For instance, any one sessing a 
spring, or stream of water, that will discharge 8 or 10 gallons per 
minute, and can stop up the stream by a dain, so as to make a fall 
of € or 10 feet, by means of one of these machines, a constant 
stream, from a half-inch pipe, can be delivered at an elevation of 
85 feet. Prices from $12 to $16—pipe extra. For prices of lead 
pipe, see advertisement above. 

Take Particular Notice—Persons making application for 
these rams, by mail, or otherwise, are requested to name the size 
of the stream, or quantity of water running in it per minute, the 
amount of the fall they ure uble to produce, the height the water 
is desired to be raised, and the distance itis wished to be con- 


veyed. 
my A. B. ALLEN & CO., 191 Water street, N. Y. 





GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO. 

JUST received a cargo of Peruvian Guano, fresh from the 
Chinche Islands. Those wishing to purchase, had best send in 
their orders immediately, direct to the subscribers ; in this way 
they will be sure of getting the genuine article. Considerable 
quantities of Chilian and other South American Guano, have 
been sold the past season for Peruvian. Farmers wi!l do well 
to be on their guard against such impositions, and purchase onl 
where they are certain of obtaining such as is pure and unadul- 


terated. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO. 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 





BONE DUST. 

THE Subscribers having recently made extensive arrange- 
ments with the Bone Mills, are now prepared to execute the 
largest orders for present, and the ensuing spring’s use. Price, 
40 cents for crushed, and 50 cents per bushel for sawinge and 


A. B. ALLEN & CO,, 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 





PREMIUM HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 
NEW and splendid rig 3 Cylinder Straw Cutters, simple, 
strong, and 7 worked. For sale at reduced prices by 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street, N.Y. 





AYRSHIRE BULL. 

A VERY fine Ayrshire Bull, about four years old, for sale by 
the subscriber. His stock is just beginning to show itself, and 
proves quite superior for milking. Apply to 

5 ISAAC R. CORNELL, 
© 2t* Weston, Somerset County, New Jersey, 


\ 


THE Subscriber offers for sale his farm. is miles south of 
Rochester. situated on the Genesee River, in Livingston 
county. Ic contains 3,350 acres of land. 500 of which are the . 
best quality of Genesee Flats, and the balance is superior wheat 
land. The farm is in ahighly improved state, and has exten- 
sive farm houses and outbuildings. and offers very great in- 
ducements to agriculturists. A large portion of the purchase 
money may remain secured by — on the place. The 
Genesee Valley Canal passes through the place. giving an ex- 
cellent market for the produce raised. Apply to 

THOMAS H. NEWBOLD, 
160 Bleecker street, N. Y. 





FARM WANTED IN OHIO. 

WITHIN 20 or 80 miles of Cincinnati, or 50, if on the line ef 
the railroad, It must consist of 150 or 200 acres of fertile land 
in ahealthy situation and good neighborhood, well timbered 
and watered ; well improved, with a good barn, and thrifty, 
productive orchards. Terms must be low and for CASH. 

Apply, post paid, to 

Wm. A. NEFF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
DANIEL SWETT, Vicksburg, Miss. 
or, A. B. ALLEN, & Co., 189 Water street, N. Y. 


CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


GIN-GEAR SEGMENTS, of all sizes, furnished at short no- 
tice, at low prices. 

BURR MILLSTONES of any size; PATENT BURR MILLS, 
from 12 to 30 inches in diameter; also, Nicholls’ and Marsh's 
Burr Mills, 12 to 30 inches in diameter. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 
FOR Sale, at Bating Hollow, Long Island, by 
jyst AZEL DOWNS. 
SEED WHEAT AND RYE. 


THE celebrated White Flint and other superior varieties of 
Seed Wheat, Spring as well as Winter varieties. 
Also, Rye of an excellent quality for winter sowing. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water st. N. Y. 


*dec 2 
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